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PREFACE 


Of the vanous branches of stud> into which Business Economics may 
be divided few present such difficulties as those which are in\ oh ed 
m gaming an understanding of the mechanism of the Import and Ex 
port Trade T et it is a sub]«t which no commercial student m 
Great Britam can afford to ignore for it is no exaggeration to state 
that the acti\ities of the import and export trade are the justifica 
tion for the existence of the great mdustnal and commercial popula 
tion of these islands The e\er increasing dependence of Britain 
upon overseas trade has m the past given nse to many serious 
warnings but it required the widespread dislocation of international 
trade which followed m the wake of the World War to drive tins 
lesson home an 1 to show that prosperity in this country is insepar 
ably connected with foreign trade The surveys of the Balfour 
Committee which wait stand out as a landmark in Bntish economic 
literature all centre on this question of increasing Bntish com 
petitive efficiencv in the export trade The whole of our indus 
tries they state in their Final Report whether making for the 
home or the overseas market are alike dependent on the mam 
tcnance of our export trade inasmuch as it is only by successful 
exportation that necessary supplies of food and matenals can be 
obtained 

In compiling this work an attempt has been made to break away 
from the traditional treatment of the subject which frequently 
amounts to little more than a study m documentary technique 
This aspect of the subject is of course of the greatest practical 
importance but at the same time the author is of the opinion that 
attention should also be directed to an equally important line of 
study namely the economic oi^anization of the import and export 
trade In recent years much valuable material has been accumu 
lated by vanous official bodies such as the Empire 'Marketing 
Board the Imjienal Economic Committee the Ministry of Agn 
culture and the Balfour Committee and the author has drawn 
freely on these sources m order to secure information on the most 
recent dev elopmerits,^lKrstudent''should receive every encourage 
ment to coi^lrsu^ authonh^hinyelf but it will be found that 
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in most cases, he will require guidance, and it is hoped that this 
book will supply the assistance which he requires. It has also been 
designed to cover the requirements of the various public examining 
bodies in Commerce and Business Economics so far as the syllabus 
relates to the import and export trade. \\^ith this object special 
attention has been given to the student who contemplates taking 
the examinations of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, 
the Royal Society of Arts, the London Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Union of Teachers, the Facult}' of Teachers in Commerce, 
and the Northern Counties Technical Examinations Council. 

In conclusion, I should like to express mj'^ sincere thanks to 
Dr. James Stephenson and to Mr. Noel Branton for the great assist- 
ance which they have rendered me throughout the preparation of 
the MS. 


HIROAIU NAGAOKA. 
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SECTION I 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

Trade has from the earliest times pJajed a prominent part m the 
development of nations and it has been said with a considerable 
degree of truth that the trade routes of the world are the lanes along 
which history is constrained to flow This fact however rarely 
gams adequate recognition for the work of the merchant in the 
diffusion of civilization on the basis of trade has always suffered 
from a companson with the more spectacular if less constructive 
feats of military conquest Yet it was the lure of commerce which 
drew the Phoenicians through the Straits of Gibraltar to brav e the 
unknowm terrors of the mysterious ocean which lay beyond and 
establish connections with the islands in the northern seas The 
Phoenician ports became the commercial emponums of the ancient 
world and their seaborne commerce defied all nvals Phoenicia 
fell before the legions of Rome and a new- power arose in the ancient 
world The failure to distinguish between commerce and plunder 
proved again the vital part which commercnl activities play in the 
destinies of nations TTe R oman Empire based its economic pros 
pen^_pn the plunder of its neighbours jatherjhan on the develop- 
mcnt_and exchange of its own resources, a_fact which eventually 
caused i,ts. downfall 

As Europe recovered after the fall of Rome new trading com 
mitnitic« came into existence \ enice commanding the trade with 
the Fast through the Levant ports became supreme m the Alediter 
ranean whilst in the north a corresponding power grew up m the 
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Hanseatic League. The fall of Constantinople in 1453 is one of those 
landmarks in world histor}'^ which are of vital importance. The 
Turk had gradually encroached in the Near East, and one bj' one 
the Levant ports had fallen under his domination. With the fall of 
Constantinople the movement was complete, and the Turk had, a 
strangle-hold over the trade between east and west. This event 
stimulated the discover}' of the Cape route to India, and was followed 
by the discovery of America and the opening up of the Atlantic 
trade. These events had the effect of shifting the centre of commerce 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic — a change which could onl}' 
end in the ruin of Venice. The discovery of the rich possibilities of 
the East and West not merely made the Mediterranean commercially 
of little future account, but gave to the nations of the European 
Atlantic coasts an impetus to progress and a reason for strife. The 
future histor}' of these countries was dominated by a struggle for 
maritime commercial supremacy, caused b}' the flow of trade taking 
a new route. 

Sufficient has been said to show the outstanding importance of 
commerce in the shaping of world events. We see the work of the 
chartered companies in laying the foundations of the British Empire 
and carrying the flag to the remote parts of the earth. Followng this 
we see the rise of industrial Britain, and the growth of the overseas 
trade on modern lines. Change operates witliout ceasing in the 
sphere of economic activit}', and overseas trade furnishes no excep- 
tion to the rule. New factors modifying its direction and character 
are continually becoming operative, whilst old influences lose their 
force. i^Iarkets which once demanded large supplies of commodities 
now suppl}' their needs themselves, but markets open up elsewhere 
for new commodities. Changes in economic polic}', improvements in 
transport, and political upheavals all exert an influence v'hich ma}' 
easily have far-reaching effects on many nations. 

NATURE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. The import and export 
trade is the bridge between the continents, and might be described 
as the motor which drives the machinery of the world’s industries. 
By its means newly developing countries have transmitted to them 
the achievements of civilization, whilst the old European industrial 
states are enabled to draw u])on new sources of raw material for 
their manufactures. The import and export trade implies something 
more than the purchase and sale of goods on favourable terms. The 
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home trader may carrj out an important economic function by 
facilitating the rational collection and distnbution of commodities 
wthm the community but this function he may perform quite 
unconsciousl} Tlie over'«as trader honeter must not mcreh 
carry on a lucratn e trade but he must deliberately give of his best 
by rendering pioneer service He must work not simply for the 
present state of the market but his plans must be laid for years 
ahead He invests his capital for a long period and some time may 
elapse before it \nelds any interest For him a firm financial basis 
IS an indispensable postulate The nsk of loss during transport or 
through extending credit is so great that overseas commerce re 
quires much more capital than does the home trade It is for this 
reason that so many undertakings which have been established 
during the post war penod devoted to the import and export trade 
have been unable to survive 

addition to these considerations the foUowmg problems also 
add to the complications of international trade— 

^ 1 Differences in the habits and tastes of the people in their 
language and business customs 

Differences in currency and weights and measures 
^ 3 Complicated systems of import duties and customs require 
ments 

^4 Fluctuating rates of excliange 
.5 Great distance which usually separates the buyer and seller *3 
There is no great difficulty m controlling the market wnthm the 
strict limits of an inland business which is confined to a particular 
branch of trade The overseas trade however is universal It 
embraces every article of daily life from a pm to a whole factory 
installation To this has to be added the fact that success in the 
vocation can be achiev ed only by the closest adaptation to the world s 
market The latter however with its numerous conflicting tend 
encies and its political influences is a sphere of activity which cannot 
easdy be controlled Hence the person who devotes his capital and 
energy to such a complex field must have ample confidence m his 
meninl and matenal equipment The complexities of a modem 
export business are almost unlimited The world s currencies are 
dealt in and the merchant must be just as conv ersant with the state 
of the milreis or peso as with the quotation of the Japanese yen or 
the Shanghai tael 
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^ CAUSES or IXTERXATIOXAL TRADE. JnicrnaDona] rrc.dc is ihc 
natural outcome of the extension of the prin.dple of ilie ditusion of 
lahotir. Just as a paitlcular district may henent as the result of 
specialization in a certain branch of production, so nations come to 
specialize in those actixities which enable them to utilize their 
natural advantages with the greatest effect. AVe shall, therefore, 
vert’ hriefly examine those factors leading to tlte territorial division 
of labour as between one nation and another. 

1. Size nnil Deusilr oi roiralr.tinti. Indnstrially advanced nations 
possessing comparatively small .areas and dense popnhations must 
rely upon imports of raw materials and foodstufts, and upon exports 
of hmshed commodities in order to he able to snlasist with a fair 
degree of comfort on the territories which tliey occupy. Tims, in 
the case of the United Ivingdom the population has increased to sudi 
an extent uithin tlte last hundred years that about two-thirds of 
tlte food supph' ntust be imported. In addition to this, in order to 
keep the mills .and factories emjloyed, large quantitias of raw 
materials have also to be brought in. Hence, to this comitry foreign 
trade is a t’ital necessity. 

Goocrfliihic-al Loealinn. As already indicated above, tlte geogra- 
phical situation of a countrj’ is a factor of the utmost importaitce m 
detenuiniug the importance of its foreign trade. The centralized 
position of titis country uath regard to the cliief trade routes of ihe 
world has given us a great natural advantage. An advantage due 
to geographical location cannot by any me.ans be reg.arded as per- 
manent as U’itncss the c.asc of A'cnice and tlte trade with the East. 
The opening up of new rontes or the development of new .txo.as of 
production maj' move the centre of gravity of the t^’orldb commerce, 
turning a powerful advantage into a fatal disadvantage. There .are 
some who consider that the great highways of commerce in the 
future will lie in the Padhe Ocean, and in tire unlikely’ event of tins 
happening, the British Isles would incaitably lose much of their 
present importaitce in world trade. 

vJ. Xfltnral Resonrops. The distribution of the natural resources of 
the world must, to a large extent, dictate the direction and volume 
of intentational trade. Tlte suitability' of a climate for the growth 
of agricultural crops or the distribution of miner.als cattnot be modi- 
fied by’ the hand of man, and defidendes in any' of these m.ttters cart 
be made good only tltrottgb exchange. Thus the British Isles is 
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practicall} dependent on overseas supplies for raw materials other 
than coal and for foodstuffs for the dense population 

4 Degree of Feonomle Deielopment The utilization of natural re 
sources largely depends upon the human element and its capacity 
for industrial organization The advantages which this country 
enjoyed during the nineteenth century by virtue of its supenor 
mdustnal development are dimmishing rapidly wath the growth of 
industrial organization abroad Dr Marshall has pointed out that 
‘ thepercentageof theworldstradewluchisgovemedbj differences 
m natural resources is mcrcasmg while that which is governed bj 
differences of industrnl phase and of aptitude for particular sorts 
and grades of manufacture as less now than formerly This judg 
ment is endorsed by the report of the Committee on Industry and 
Trade on 0\ erseas Markets since it points out that the widespread 
development of home manufactures to meet needs formerly supplied 
by imported goods is by general consent one of the outstandmg 
features of the post war economic situation 

THE GOTFRNJIEVT FORFICN TRIDE As a general rule it 
may be said that the British business man objects to any gov emment 
interference wnth commercial activities and is slow to respond even 
when action is taken with the ostensible purpose of lending assist 
ance and of conferring benefits In undertaking foreign trade 
however such a diversity of factors must be taken mto consideration 
m order to ensure success that extensive prehrmnary inquiries are 
essential These must be supplemented by a constant stream of 
up to date information bearing upon the overseas markets m which 
the trader is interested — information which can be secured only at 
considerable expense and trouble If the trader were obliged to 
rely exclusively upon his own resources for such work it would 
entail a serious clieck upon his activities and it is of considerable 
xdv antage to him if there exists a central agency for the dissemina 
tion of the information which he needs This function may be per 
formed by a trade association or a chamber of commerce but ev en 
here serious limitations exist for such bodies are merely v oluntary 
organizations whose resources are limited Herein bes_a field for 
legitimate government action m the provision of a supply of official 
information on commercial subjects British traders hav e now at 
their disposal a means of obtainmg from official sources information 
about foreign markets m a much more highly dev eloped form than 
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was the case a few years ago. I^p to lorj the Foreign Office arid the 
Board of Trade had shared the responsibility for the collection of 
commercial intelligence. In this year the demand of the commercial 
commnnit}' for the nnilication and enlargement of the then existing 
system resitlted in the setting np of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, It was fonnded as the result of a demand on the part of 
exporters for a departmejit whose appointed action shonld be, not 
to administer statutes and make regtilative or restrictive orders, 
but to assist them in their trading actiffities. 

Hence, the main work of the departntent is to fnnrish exporters 
of British goods with infonnation regarding overseas markets, to 
further their indiffidual commercial interests and those of their 
representatives abroad, as well as the more genenal intexests of the 
British export trade as a whole. The organir.ation of the depart- 
ment together witli the nature of the information it collects and 
distributes is indicated in the diagram on page 7. The department 
now controls three overseas sendees whose function it is to proffide 
commercial intelligence, namely, the Commercial Diplomatic, the 
Consular, and the Trade Commissioner sertnees. The Commercial 
Diplomatic Servdee was created by the department in order 1 0 replace 
the fonner commercial attache system in foreign conntries. It is 
organized in two grades, the senior of which is termed Connnerci.al 
Counsellor, and the junior, Commercial Secretaiy. There are about 
thirty-four officers stationed m all the more important foreign 
countries. The representation of Briti.sh commercial interests in 
the Dominions and Colonies is entiaisted to Trade Commissioners, 
of which there arc now thirteen. At a few of the most iinpoi taut 
centres they are assisted by paid Impeafal Trade Con'e,spondents, 
whilst the department also enjoys the services of a number of 
Honorarj" Imperial Trade Con'cspondents in various parts of the 
Empire. Consular officers are established in all foreign countries 
and, whilst their duties cover a wide ticld, commercial intelligence 
now occupies a prominent position. 

Trade Commissioners and Commercial Diplomatic Officers funhsh 
annual reports on the trade, economics, and finance of the conntia' 
to which thej? ,are appointed. They place before the business com- 
munity .an infonnatb’e account of the relative factors affecting 
current commercial developments in the principal Empire and For- 
eign markets, and constitute a comprehensive suiwcy of coinmerd.ol 
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and economic conditions throughout the u-orld. These reports 
contain information which is of ratal importance to traders dealing 
uith the country in question, such as — 

{j) foreign business methods rritli regard to conclusion of sales, 
granting of credits, packing and marking of goods, 

(5) the extent and nature of demand for certain goods, nith 
particular attention paid to local tastes, styde, and prejudices, 

(c) temporary' fluctuations in demand arising out of abnormal 
econontic or social conditions, sucli as bad crops or strikes, 

{d) changes in tariffs and customs regulations, or patent and trade 
mark laws, 

(fi) nature of the transport facilities to and trithin the country, 

In addition to these reports a continuous stream of information 
is made public through the Board of Trade Journal or is circulated 
to subscribers on a special register in return for a fee. The depart- 
ment has also a dit'ision which is concerned witlr exhibitions and 
makes arrairgements for the annual British Industries Fair as well 
as organizing British participation in overseas exhibitions. In 
addition, it has an Exports Credits Office whicli administers the 
Acts dealing with e.xport credits, guarantees, and insurance. 

The work performed by- tlie department has been of considerable 
value to the industr}' and conmierce of tliis comitryy and traders are 
encouraged to avail themselves of its services to an increasing 
extent. The principle of Government assistance in the dissemination 
of commercial intelligence has been questioned in certain quarters 
where it is considered that such work should not be a diarge on the 
funds of tlie State. The Final Report of tlie Conmnttee on Industry' 
and Trade, in conmienting on this attitude, said ; ■" We feel, however, 
tlrat in these days of keen world competition, more especiallj' in a 
country^ whose very* existence depends on tire development and 
maintenance of its export trade, the action of tire State in assistiirg 
exporters by^ the organization of commercial intelligeirce is abun- 
dantly' justified.” \Wiere such assistairce is given, traders should 
play' their part by^ availing themselves of tire hrfomration and enr- 
ploynng it to further their oum interests and those of tire nation, 

TEST TAPER I 

I. " The trade routes of the world are the lanes along which history 
is constrained to flow." Show the truth of this statement by' reference 
to the main channels of trade at different periods of human histoiy. 
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’ Show bj reference to the mam historical epochs how tnde has 
been as&ocnted with the rise and fall of na ion 

3 ^^hat were the effects of the disco\cr> of the West Indies bj 
Christopher Columbus and the sea route to Indn by \ asca da Gama 
on the general prospentj of Great Britain relative to other great 
nations^ 

4 In w hat respect is the o\ erseas trader a pioneer of civilization ’ 

5 W hat are the chief factors which render the conduct of an import 
or e\port business more nsk\ than that of the home trader? 

6 Enumerate the chief causes which give rise to foreign trade and 
slate what in your opinion are the advantages of such trade 

7 In what way docs the British Goaemment render assistance to 
persons engaged in the import and export trade’ 

S W ith the help of the diagram on page 7 explain the functions of 
the Department of 0 \ erseas Trade 

9 Write brief notes on the folloaing the consular seraice Board 0/ 
Trade Journal Exports Credits Office 

10 What arc the pnncipal sources of information as to the possi 
bdities of trade with foreign countries’ 

It W hat are the principal commodities dealt with m market reports ’ 
\\ ho prepares these reports ’ 

13 Great transport deielopments ha\e alwa>s been followed b> 
increased prosperity How far may this statement be illustrated b> 
reference to the history of Great Britain ’ 

13 Trade between distant places began m the service of luxury 
Comment on this proposition and explain some of the causes and effects 
of historical changes in the general character of long distance commerce 
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PEKSOKAL QUALIFICATIONS 

0\'ERSEA5 commerce plays a vital part in tJie economic prosperity 
of Great Britain. During the past century there lias been a steady 
growth in the dependence on overseas supplies for the essential 
means of existence, and there is no reason to expect that the 
tendenc}' wiU be arrested or reversed in the near future. In order to 
ensure the receipt of constant and adequate supplies of food and 
ra-w materials from overseas, one course only is open to the people 
of this country^ — ^we must offer our owm products and services in 
payment. In other words, the import and the export trades are 
complementar)^ activities, and the development of one involves an 
expansion in the other if a condition of equilibrium is to be pre- 
served. In %’iew of the importance of the import and export trades, 
the question immediately arises as to the qualifications of those 
engaged in it. Success in overseas trade, as in ah other branches of 
commercial actii-ity, depends upon the men who do the trading, 
but few forms of business make greater demands upon the human 
element. Scarcely any one of the many branches of commerce 
requires more varied experience and business ability than tlie import 
and export trade, and only' a proper combination of these factors will 
ahow such a business to thrive. 

IDLIN' AKCIAL KEQUIKEMUKTS. In the first place, let us consider 
the financial requirements of this type of business. Trade with 
overseas countries, involving both the import and the export of 
goods, calls for considerably more capital on the part of the trader 
than may' at first sight appear. This is due to the fact that in dealing 
with foreign countries the turnover is relatively slow, for the trans- 
actions do not succeed each other within a precisely stipulated and 
comparatively short period ; it is usually' a credit business of a more 
or less uncertain duration. The exporter will have to pay' his home 
supphers in cash, or perhaps, in some instances, within three months 
at the outside, but he is rarely’ in the position to reimburse himself 
in the s'ame manner except, perhaps, when dealing with countries 
vith stable pohtical and currency conditions, such as the United 
States and the larger British Colonies. On the contrary', political 
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disturbances m the countries m question, failures m crops and fluc- 
tuations in the exchange, frequently make it impossible even for 
the best situated overseas customer to effect their remittances 
punctually, and the creditor Las, therefore, to reckon wth pro 
longed terms of payment 

Again, m placing a new product on the overseas markets a certain 
amount of capital must be set aside for preliminary development, 
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SOURCES AND ENPIOYMEM OF THE CAPITAL OF THE 
OVERSEAS TRADING CONCERN 

although it may not be necessary to use a large fund for such pur 
poses Since the monetary requirements of each trader depend on 
his organization and the scope of his activities in foreign fields, 
it is impossible to name an arbitrary figure as representing this 
initial capital outlay The amount of capital for overseas trade 
development depends as it does in the home trade, upon the extent 
of the activities contemplated 

Furthermore, it need scarcely be mentioned that the conduct of 
the import and export trade on a la^e scale calls naturally for the 
provision of much capital To a very large extent, of course, the 
trader will be obliged to rely upon hts o\vn resources for the necessary 
funds Combined with his o^vn resources however, the overseas 
trader must possess satisfactory bankmg and financial connections 
in order to be able to extend in any desired direction, and to be able 
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adequately to exploit favourable market conditions. Assistance in 
financing the business may also be obtained, in certain circumstances 
from the Government under the Export Credits Guarantee Scheme. 
The sources of the funds of an overseas trader’s business and their 
utilization are illustrated b}' the diagram on jiage ii. 

IJUSINES.S ABILITY. The business ability which is expected of an 
overseas trader embraces a wide field of commercial knowledge, and 
calls for a sound general education combined udth practical experi- 
ence in the wholesale trade of the home countrj?^, and with that of 
foreign countries. The demands made upon the traders engaged in 
the import and export trade increase from da}^ to daj^, and the young 
business man must realize that only the greatest efforts will enable 
him to succeed. This is a point which needs special emphasis at 
the present da5C The war has wrought a revolution in tlie markets 
of the world and in the methods of our competitors. The British 
manufacturer still retains the ability and initiative for which he is 
famous, and his products stUl lead the world in technical excellence. 
All this, however, is of small benefit to the countrj' if the selling 
methods are defective. We cannot afford to wait for our customers 
to come and seek out our goods, but we must take positive action 
in the face of new conditions and intensive competition. 

One of the essential facts which the overseas trader must bear 
in mind is that no ingenious methods or tactics of trade can act as a 
substitute for a knowledge of foreign peoples and an ability to adapt 
one’s plans to the requirements of business in these lands. He must 
cultivate the faculty of projecting his imagination into the viewpoint 
of the people unth whom he is dealing. The development of a success- 
ful business does not so much depend upon the facilities for supplying 
goods as upon ability and willingness to please customers. The 
overseas merchant must keep in mind the man to whom he sells the 
goods as the chief subject of his thought. 

The educational training must be of a searching character, and 
the foundation of efficiency is to be found in a good general educa- 
tion, followed by a sound training in commercial subjects. In this 
wa}' alone will the trader acquire a proper outlook on the commercial 
world. iSloreover, a good education will increase his influence and 
respect in the e)^es of his fellowmen. Following this general com- 
mercial training, subjects of a more specialized nature may be 
studied after the student has entered business. Amongst other 
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things he should make a study of the followmg \vith special reference 
to his o\vn line of business — 

1 The study of foreign markets the purchasing power demands 
and trading customs of the people the strength resources and 
methods of foreign competitors m those markets 

2 The study of the product or range of products wth which the 
business deals Every business man should at least have an e!e 
mentary knowledge of the technical details of the product and its 
processes of production 

3 The study of the means of trade development in overseas 
countnes In this connection market analysis the use of advertising 
correspondence and travelling salesmen may be studied 

4 The studj of the technical elements involved m the import and 
export of the goods dealt in This will include financing shipping 
insurance and other documentary work 

5 The study of the principal language or group of languages 
associated with the markets with which the business does most of 
Its trade 

The last of these requirements— the study of languages — is of 
special importance More than at any other time m the history of 
our foreign trade has this study for commercial purposes become 
an absolute necessity In order to obtain an expert knowledge of 
any market an individual must know the language of that area 
The merchant dealing wth foreign markets other than English 
speaking ones must know either French or Spanish if he wishes to 
create a good impression and compete effectively with his rivals 
Of the ten or twelve important commercial languages Spanish 
French and Portuguese are the most generally used In learning 
a new tongue one does not merely acquire a knowledge of the 
language An entirelj new field is opxined to the student and he 
gams an insight into the course of the mental development of a 
race He acquires a broader outlook overcomes some of his forme 
prejudices and on the whole has a more comprehensi\ e under 
standing of the world at large 

export trade is practical exjienence — An _p unc<L-Of practice_is 
worth a pound of theory This old proverb is nowhere confirmed 
m_a greater degree than m the ovetseia -trade The aspirant to 
commerce who wishes to become a capable importer or exporter 
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nmst take this maxim to heart, and not feel despondent because he 
has to serve so long in a subordinate position. In this calling there 
is no room for mere theorists. Several years’ apprenticeship vill be 
reguired, clerical ejp>erience at home and abroad, and, finall3', 
emplo3Tnent in a responsible position as a branch manager ought 
to precede his setting up in business for himself if such is his inchna- 
tiom It is during these years of apprenticeship that the 3-oung 
business man should emplo3’- Ms spare time in the improvement of 
his education. I'Miere he aspires to a responsible position be vih 
then have the opportunit3" of translating bis acquired theory into 
practice. His theoretical training will afiord him many advantages 
over those colleagues who lack it, for there is no doubt that, other 
things being equal, the greatest efficiency is shown by those who have 
received the best education. 

There is no branch of business in which perseverance and steadfast 
determination are more essential than in foreign commerce. The 
possession of these qualities alone wlh enable the trader to v/eather 
the mdssitndes inherent in the bnsiaess. Provided he makes the 
best of Ms opportunities the 3'oung merchant will soon create a 
position for himself, either as an emplo3^ee or on his own account. 
In the latter case it is essential for him to acquire graduaM^ those 
personal relations wMch will form the nece3sar3^ basis for the estab- 
lishment of his own business. He must make himself acquainted 
with a nncleuB of tmstwTorth3' people with whom he can keep in 
touch when he returns to the mother ccrantr37. He should also utilize 
the opportunity' of visiting places in the interior, and of stud3ing 
the natural resources of the countr3'’ on the spot, for such knowledge 
may -Drove invaluable to the success of Ms future business. 

In man3' cases, bcnve-v'er, there will be no desire to establish a 
new bnsiaess, but even in tMs case there is ample scope for abilit3c 
Many' large manufaciruring concerns maintain their own export 
departments, and the posi-rion of Export Manager in such concerns 
is as desirable to many' as the founding of an independent business. 
The office of export manager has come to he an extremely important 
one, and -the holder of the post should be something more than a 
mere linguist. A few' years ago this official had little or no training 
in the technique of foreign -trade, and depended largel3' upon Ms 
success in salesmanship in the home market to malie good in new 
fields. To-da3' he must possess the training of which we have already 
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Spoken, and must be a man of wide expenence in exportmg practice, 
world markets, shipping and banking facilities and, above all. a 
commercial diplomat It is important that the man selected 
should be more than a routme manager, for the office requires 
executive ability and quick adaptability to customs and conditions 
abroad 

THE FORFIGN S \LkSH \N. In this chapter v\e have discussed, so 
far, the training and qualifications of the executive connected with 
the import and export business, but before leaving the subject vve 
shall give some consideration to another important member of many 
organizations — the travelling salesman It is not every business 
which employs such men for the purpose of extending its connec- 
tions, lor whilst this method is one of the most effective it is also one 
of the most expensiv e methods of promoting sales in distant markets 
A salesman should not be sent into foreign territory which has not 
been carefully investigated as to the possibibties which jt offers for 
successful business In the light of these considerations, when 
travelling salesmen are emplojed, every care should be taken in 
their selection It is the traveller alone who comes into personal 
contact with the foreign bujer. and the impression which he creates 
may make or mar the reputation of the firm which he represents 

Although a thorough knowledge of foreign languages is essential, 
It IS by no means the only qualification to be sought The prime 
essential is selling ability Foreign commercial travellers should not 
only possess all those charactcnstics which make for good sales- 
manship in the home trade, but thej should be endowed with even 
greater powers of adaptabihty It has been said that " The thing 
which most salesmen do not rcahze is that the amount of goods a 
man sells depends to a very’ great extent ujjon his interest m them, 
his knouledge about them, and his tmagtnahon concerning his goods 
and Ills customer " WTiere these three qualities are possessed by 
the salesman he is likely to succeed in his vocation 

The traveller must possess such interest m the goods he sells and 
in the firm which he represents, that his v'ery conviction influences 
those with whom he comes mto contact This interest and enthu- 
siasm must, however, be based on knowledge — knowledge which 
naturally includes a familianty with such essentials as the qualities 
and pnees of the goods, methods of shipment, packing and financing, 
the rules and policy of the house, and the comparative value of the 
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6 What qualifications are requisite for success as a traa elhng sales 
man engaged in the import and export trade » 

7 U rite a letter stating > our particular qualifications for a clerkship 
in the office of a merchant engaged in the foreign and colonial trade 

8 The prestige of British trade is founded on the character of the 
goods the e^ectneness of the stntce and not least on the integrtty and 
abtlit) of those engaged in it Expand this quotation into paragraphs 
taking as your topics the expressions in italics 

9 One of the essential qualities of the salesman is knowledge — of 
his goods of his customers of the world gencrallj Substantiate this 
aiew 

10 The necessity for the maintenance of an adequate efficient 
and high class body of salesmen is a \ ital factor in prospentj in o\ er 
seas trade Show the application of this statement with particular 
reference to the Dntish export trade 

11 The ideal reprcscntati\e m a foreign market is one who has the 
standing of a principal m the firm which lie represents and as this is 
obviously not always possible then a representatne of the calibre and 
attainments corresponding to a prtnc pat is desirable if British trade 
overseas is to make progress in the face of modem competition 

Describe the nature of the qualifications to which rcierencc is made 
in the above passage paying speaal attention to the phrase m italics 
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nSTAUI.lSUMKNT OF THF BUSINESS 

Afdui the (juestion of CH])itaI lias been settled, and if the knowledge 
and connections acquired ajjpear sufficient to start a business, the 
question of the location of the business arises. Leaving the inhali- 
itant of a seajiort town out of the question, since it is in the nature 
of things that he should jirefcr to establish himself in his native 
town, we turn to the inland I'osident to see where he would intend 
to settle down. If he wishes to devote himself to a special branch 
such as the export of certain manufactured goods without any idea 
of taking up the import, he will have to settle down, as a rule, in 
the centre of the industry in question where the manufacture of 
the special article is carried on. If, on the other hand, he desires 
to set u]) a commission agency, or general import and exjiort busi* 
ness, a number of points will call for consideration. 

hOO.VTIOX or 'J'nr HUSINM.SS. The locality' in question must not 
only be favourable for exportation but also for importation. Ship- 
ping and other transport facilities to and from all points of the globe, 
favourable oiiportunities of buying the goods to be exported, com- 
bined with equally favourable facilities for selling the goods to be 
imjiortcd, must bo in existence. These conditions postulate the 
existence of a favourably situated hinterland, and also of modern 
marketing institutions, and relatively few [ilaces conform to these 
requirements. As a rule, one of the princijial seaport towns will be 
chosen for the scat of the business, and it is then only a matter of 
securing suitable business premises. In the case of a small concern, 
this question is coinjiarativcly easy to decide, whereas the large- 
scale undertaking has to be viewed from a wider standpoint. In 
the first ])lace, in the large business house we have to ensure that the 
administrative olficcs arc central!}' situated cither in the so-called 
" city,” or in the locality in which most of the businesses in the same 
lino of trade have their ofliccs. I'he ideal jilace, of course, is in the 
immotliale vicinity of, or directly adjoining, one’s own warehouse, 
which in turn should be well served b}' good means of transport. 

In recent times, special olTicc buildings of jialatial dimensions 
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have been built in the chief commercial centres, and thc-sc arc 
equipped with ever}* kind of modem appliance. Here, on four or 
more floors, one oiflee adjoins the other, and the trader is afl'orded 
tlic facility of renting one or more rooms at a reasonable price. The 
organization of the office must be undertaken in strict conformitv 
wdth the requirements of the business. For the exporter or in'q)orter, 
it is well to equip a suitable sample room in Avhich the samples may 
be displayed in such a manner as to present a pleasing appearance 
to the customers. 

The driving force which regulates the conduct of the office work 
of an import and expjort business is to be found in the arrival and 
departure of sea-going ve.ssels. A h.st of such vessels is published 
in the local shipping jiapers (see page 19), and with such infomia- 
tion the trader must keep in close touch. 

STAFF SFLECTION. The choice of staff vail likewise varj* ndth 
the size and extent of the undertaking, A book-keeper, a cashier, a 
stock-keeper, and a correspondent may have to be engaged according 
to requirements, and the modem exporter will need still another 
employee to complete his staff, namely, the buyer. This person 
holds a highly responsible position whicli calls for great knowledge. 
As his name implies, his work consists in buffing. Wien indents or 
orders ai'c received from abroad, frequently embracing the most 
diversified articles, it is the buyer who knows the best sources of 
suppljn He enters into communication \ffith probable suppliers, and 
gives the orders to those whom he considers to be tlic cheapest and 
the best. His activity, however, is not confined entirely to the 
discoveiy of the best sources of suppty ; he must also be acquainted 
with the kind of packing most favoured in the foreign counti}^ the 
tastes of the foreign consumers, and the probable salcabilitj^ of the 
articles, so that the overseas buyer will not receive articles for which 
there is but little demand. He must know the fashion prevailing 
amongst the aristocracy of Tokyo as well as the articles in demand 
among the South Sea Islanders or the negi'oes of Central Africa. 
It therefore follows that he should possess a practical as well as a 
theoretical acquaintance with foreign peoples, and should know 
something of their habits and customs. Moreover, it is his duty to 
receive tlrose overseas customers who ffisit Great Britain. Hence, 
in addition to a knowledge of foreign languages, he must also possess 
a courteous manner and a pleasing personality ; he must also be a 
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skilled salesman as well as a bujer His position is therefore a 
very responsible one and \ery often he acts as deputy for the chief 
The importance of his position may be seen from the fact that m the 
advertisements of large export firms especially in the advertise 
merits rn export directories the name and hours of attendance of 
the buyer are frequently given This makes it easy for manufac 
turers agents or prospective customers to address themselves without 
loss oftimetothepersonmentionedmtheadvertisemcnt Themaxim 

Time IS money plays an important part in the wholesale trade 

ORr.tMZtTIOV OF THF llUsiM SS Although in many busi 
nesses there is no separation of the exfiort from the import section 
in very large houses the preponderance of one branch over the other 
makes some separation necessary Tlius in some firms we find a 
special export section or a specialization according to commodities 
such as Tea Coffee or Sugar Departments whilst m other firms 
specialization maj take place according to markets and we have a 
Far Eastern Department or a South American Department 

Everj letter or document destined for overseas countries should 
be sent in duplicate each copy being sent by a different route m 
order to aaoid the consequences of being lost in the post Tele 
graphic communication plajs an important part in the overseas 
trade The system of telegraphic codes has been developed to such 
an extent that m addition to private telegrams official market and 
exchange notices are received daily from e\cry important place in 
the world These enable a merchant to control and follow up his 
speculations in the most detailed manner and to keep in touch with 
every occurrence in the markets in which he is interested Most code 
messages are sent m the English language on account of its inter 
national character 

Closely connected with the conduct of an import and export 
business is the proiision of adequate warehouse accommodation 
It IS necessary to store those goods which for one reason or another 
cannot immediately be shijipcd on the other hand there must be 
suitable accommodation for the stormg of those goods which ami e 
from abroad Such accommodation is also necessary for the purpose 
of effecting the inspection repacking and m some cases the prep 
aration of the goods for market Thus for instance coffee is sub 
jected to the foUowmg process On arrival from the ship it is trans 
ferred to the floor of the particular warehouse reserved for it The 
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conagniaeniisfet of all examined as to its external condition, and 
those sachs ^vhich sbo%v water or other stains are set apart. 'J'he 
others are then opened, and after it lias been ascertained that no 
sack smells mould}', the contents are emptied on t’ne floor in a lieap. 
tAliilst the empty sacks are being aired and, if necessar}- repaired, 
the heap of coSee is stirred tip with tvooden shovels. Thereupon, 
smal] holes are opened in the Soor, and the coffee is aUov.-ed to drop 
down to the next floor. Tliis fall tends to free it from any dust oi 
dirt. It is then refifled into sacks and the remaining fragments of 
cofiee axe set aside as of httle v'alne. Jt is the business of the v^'are- 
house foreman to supervise this work. He must he a man of varied 
experience, and should be assisted bv' persons wjth practical eirperi- 
ence who know how to treat the goods dljese persons may he either 
employees 'ji the importing nrm or on the staff of the warehousing 
company. Dangerous articles such as parafhn oil may he stored in 
warehouses under State supervision, and goods Avhich are lihely to 
damage others must he stored in separate i^arehouses. 'J'he ivare- 
houses are generally kept by large limited companies vitb a big 
capital, that is, puhhc warehousmg companies, and are run on a 
proflt-making oasis. In some cases, a wliolesale merchant imports 
goods which he intends subsequently to re-export to a foreign 
market. Such goods he places in bonded warehouses v^iheh lia've 
been specially provuded to enable the trader to import goods without 
the pavement of customs dutv* unless they are brought into Jiome 
consumption 

TJJL HTAJT, Such a compheated undertaldng as is represented by 
a wholesale hrm requires for the execution of its operations a diver- 
sified staff, hlanv' wheels must be set in motion to enable the busi- 
ness machine to worb smoothlvc Among the mau}' employees men- 
lion should be made, in tlie first place, of one v\'ho is partly connected 
with tlie firm without being included as a member of the staff proper, 
that is, tlie overseas traveller. In tins connection we do not include 
the home trav^ellers who, as a rule, represent firms wMch are not 
importers themseDes, but those who buy from the importers, and 
whose activitv’ is similar to that in other brandies of trade. On the 
other hand, the overseas trav’-eller is a person who may be regarded 
as a pioneer of trade. 

The expenses of such travellers who travel round the whole world 
in order to open up direct ov'erseas connections, and who sometimes 
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penetrate far into the mtenors of semi civalized countries are 
naturally \ ery lieavj For this reason a traveller may represent 
se% eral firms each of which bears a pro raia share of the expenses 
This sjstem renders it possible for small manufacturers to try and 
open up direct connections with overseas coontnes The position of 
an o\ erseastra\ eller is a very responsible one and requires aneffiaent 
man if satisfactorj results are to be obtained He must know Ian 
guages and commodities and be acquainted with the tastes and 
customs of the countnes m which he travels He must also possess 
robust health and great endurance Joumej s into 1 alf civilized 
countries cannot be compared with joumejs on our highly developed 
railwaj sj stems 

THE tf ENT The next auxiliary to be considered is the agent In 
this connection a distinction must be drawn betw een so called export 
agents who mediate the intercourse with the export firms for an 
inland manufacturer and those who are settled m overseas places 
from which thej carry out the import and export transactions for 
the firms which they represent The business of the export agent 
has come into prominence only during the last fifty j ears It is an 
organization which o\nng to its skilful mediation between the 
manufacturer and the exporter takes an important share m the 
success of manufacturers abroad The export agent is equally 
important to the manufacturer as to the exporter For the former 
he not onlj mediates the sale of his products to all countnes but 
thanks to his large expenence in dealmg wath home and foreign 
bujers and his knowledge of their requirements he can also give 
the manufacturer good advuce on the making up and packing of hi& 
goods their quality taste etc In short the export agent does 
much to facilitate the export of goods by manufacturers To the 
exporter in turn he renders good service by continually submittmg 
to him new articles finding out sources of supplj sendmg out all 
sorts of catalogues and price lists m the languages demanded and 
bj keeping a collection of «iamples 

Of all the means of propaganda the most effective is undoubtedly 
the export sample exhtbtlton This is a suitable exhibition of all 
the articles manufactured by the finns whom the agent represents 
The exporter or the foreign boj er as the case may be here not only 
finds the article he desires but the tasteful arrangement of the 
exhibits frequently mduces him to give orders for articles hitherto 

j— (60750) 
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1 roance Brokfr The function of the produce broker is to bring 
together bu\ ers and sellers of all kinds of raw material and foodstuffs 
and other arbcles which can be graded and which can be sold on an 
e'cchange 

Pill Proker Although his pnnapal actintj is to mediate financial 
transactions connected with banking the bill broker is nevertheless 
indispensable to the wholesale merchant who daily receiies bills of 
exchange in all sorts of currencies He is therefore in continual 
need of the bill broker either for the sale of his bills or sometimes 
m order to buy them 

Insuranre broker This person also plays an important role since 
he mediates insurances between the merchant who wishes to insure 
his goods for a maritime venture and the underwater or insurance 
company 

Ship Broker The function of this person consists in his arranging 
suitable freight accommodation between the shipowrer and the 
merchant He may also effect the business between a shipping 
company m its dealings with the consignors such matters as freight 
and loading passing through his hands 

OTHER Among the other auxihanes of which an 

exporter or importer must avail himself we may mention the 
forwarding agent the lightermen the loaders the weighers and 
measurers the appraisers or valuers and the analy-st 
^^X'Fotn'srdliij tgent The forw arding agent acts as a middlenan 
taking over gooda from the exporter and passing them on to the 
earner or shipper with whom he completes a contract of carnage 
He performs a useful function m facilitating the mov ement of good 
from consignors in one country to consignees m another Since he 
IS in constant communication with steamship companies he is able 
to supply information as to the best routes and lines the dates of 
sailing and current freight rates The servnees of a fonvarding agent 
are practically indispensable to the small inland shipper since he 
can prov ide for the combination of small shipments and quote low er 
rates than would otherwise be chafed by steamship companies on 
small packages sent separately, 

The value of the servaces of the forwarding agent to the exporter 
often depends upon the extent and efficiency of his foreign connec 
tions as m very many instances merchandise la consigned to an 
mland importer abroad and it becomes the task of the agent to 
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ensure ih-di Die goods arrive at their destination in Die most expedi- 
ent manner, and wit); a minimum of expense, WJiiie most forward- 
ing agents undertake tiie dis]>atc)i of sliijirrients to ail jiarts of the 
v/orJd, some confine their operations to certain limited areas, and 
most can provide better facilities in some countries than in otliers. 
In some cases, the forwarding agent has extended his activities 
beyond liis original functions, and undertakes such duties as the 
discounting of the manufacturer's bills drawn on the consignee, 
the ojieration of Vv-arehouses, and the purchase and sale of goods on 
their own account. Such activities bring him into conflict with 
agencies specializing in work of this nature, and lead to a wide 
distribution of his capital and efforbs. Such departures from his 
true functions should not be attempted unless he possesses special 
facilities for ensuring success, 3^ 

WiirclKiuKckoejMirn. 'I'lie warehousekeeper performs a valuable eco- 
nomic service by providing facilities for the storage or accumulation 
of goods, thereby smoothing out supjilies and preventing price 
fluctuations. 


Closely connected with the warehousekeejiers are the 
lightermen. JjLa large modern port, most vessels go direct to jhe 
<juay, where tliey load or unloa-d Dieir goods. It sometimes happens 
that, owing to lack of s]>ace or for other reasons, a vessel has to 
anchor in the open stream or in the harbour where it loads or unloads. 
I'reguently it is to the merchant’s advantage to tranship the 
goods by water instead of by rail. This business is carried out by 
the lightermen, 'J'hey are the men who undertake the transj)orl to 
or from ihs vessel in barges to any jdace desired. 

In .the case of goods to be shipped, the stowage is 
effected \jy stevedores. In the case of loose goods, such as grain, 
coal, salt\(.‘tc., the freight is paid on the quantity delivered, for 
other gooefk there is an independent weigher who may even be 
sworn and Vvl^o ascertains the weight which is then binding for the 
shi]) and also for the cor)signee. Jmrther neutral ])ersons who, in 
most cases, are nominated by the Chambers of Commerce or the 
Customs authorities are the sworn measurers, who, for instance, 
ascertain the cubic Ineasurernents of timber, or in the case of wine, 
spirits, or other liquors, measure the coiitents of casks—their quality 
and degree of strength. In the case of disputes about quality, or 
any damage arising in connection with the goods transjrortcd by 
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land or sea, there are, furthermore, the valuers or appraisers uho 
are generally dravnr from the class of brokers These are sometimes 
professional experts, or they may be chosen m a particular case bj’ 
the disputing parties. 

Fmally, reference may be made to another auxiliary who has 
arisen in the last few decades m connection with the development 
of chemistry, and w ho has attained to great importance This is the 
trade analyst He is important m many branches of business in 
which the quality' of goods has to be ascertained by analy sis Special 
laboratories are sometimes maintained by the State, and sometimes 
by’ priTOte individuals When disputes arise, the services of the 
expert analyst are frequently enlisted 

TEST PAPER III 

I What factors must be taken into consideration in determining the 
ocation of an import or an export business’ 

1 WwitKJU tVie condiVwmv -which tend to legniate the choice of vtaff 
in a business engaged in foreign trade 

3 Account for the importance of the position of the buyer in an 
exporter s business What are his chief duties’ 

4 Enumerate some of thechief characteristics of the business methods 
of the overseas trader as distinct from those of the home trader 

5 State the functions of an export agent hat methods of propa 
ganda does he usually adopt ’ 

6 Compare the work of a broker with that of an export agent 

7 Wnte brief notes on — produce brokers bill brokers insurance 
brokers, shipbrokers 

8 What services are rendered by forwarding agents engaged in the 
import and export trade’ 

^ 9 WTiat IS the part played m foreign trade bv lightermen and 
stevedores’ 
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many difficulties that the export merchant is a most useful inter 
mediary The merchant with jearS of experience in the whole 
technique of bujnng and shipping who possesses wTirehouses abroad 
in which stocks are earned and who has built up a wide and \alu 
able connection provides the manufacturer ivith a sellmg organ 
ization such as he could build for himself only bj the expenditure 
of much time and effort The position of the export merchant has 
been challenged in recent jears and his hold on the export trade 
has weakened in those places where large importing firms exist — 
concerns which ha\e sufficient capital and credit to enable them to 
deal directly with foreign manufacturers 
The export merchant is a great pioneer in foreign markets In 
order to succeed he must possess keen judgment an ability to inter 
pret correctlj economic conditions m his own as well as m other 
countnes of the world and he should be a good organizer He must 
be thoroughly acquainted vnth ocean transport in all its phases 
ivith an eje on the constantly fluctuating freight rates m order to 
make the best of ei cry opportunity if he is properly to serve and 
retain his o\ erseas customer He must organize his business for the 
rapid preparation of documents covering a wnde range of details 
so that a foreign customer can dispose of anj given package bv 
reference to the documents connected with it without having to 
open and check o\er its contents before it can be sold or shipped 
awaj to some interior point In \new ol these requirements the 
conducting of overseas business on these lines allows ample scope 
for individual initiative and concerns engaged therein tend to be 
organized as sole trading or partnership businesses 
In addition to the mam office with its xanous departments the 
export merchant requires branches both at home and abroad through 
which he can keep m touch with the needs of particular markets 
The merchant has to finance his shipments himself and make cash 
pajTnents not only for what he has purchased in this country but 
also heavj disbursements for ocean freight expenses and further 
has to extend credit to his customer It is not merelj the jicssession 
of financial resources suffiaent to carry through these expensixe 
operations which makes the merchants function important but 
also his trained discnmination m the granting of credit— both 
as to whom to grant it and for wl^ penod — and this protects the 
trade from heaxy looses Branches facilitate the work of the credit 
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of pirlicular markets Again, should a misunderstanding anse 
regarding the terms of a foreign order, the export manager can 
correct it with a minimum of delay Such misunderstandings are 
no means infrequent when instructions are handled b> those 
w ho arc not familiar with the exporting side of the busmess and the 
presence of a person competent to rectifj them is of considerable 
assistance On the other hand, honeier, by establishing his export 
department at a big port, the manufacturer gives his export manager 
the advantage of being in close touch vvnth the buyers, who are 
constantly visiting this countrv', since few buyers will travel far if 
they can satisfy’ their requirements on the spot Again he can look 
after all the details of shipping the goods which he sells to customers 
abroad or, if the work is entrusted to a fonvardmg agent, a closer 
supervision of the activities of the latter is possible This often 
enables advantage to be taken of opportunities to secure proper 
freight space on favourable terms, and the possibility of rectify mg 
any errors at the last moment 

An indication of the crganitation of a large export department is 
given by the diagram on page 32 It may be divided into a 
number of sections under the supervision of the export manager, 
the chief of these being the following — 

(rt) Order Seetion. This section deiUs with the orders received from 
ov erseas customers The execution of export orders calls for special 
precautions and the manager must pay paiticular attention to this 
section He must instruct the manufaclunng departments as to 
the peculiar requirements attaching to each order, and he should 
keep before him a record of the progress of each order from the time 
it enters the factory until its final dispatch This section will have 
to giv e instructions not only’ to the produemg departments, but also 
to the accounts section r^arding invoicing and terms of payment, 
to the packing department and to the shipping department 

(6) Shipping; Sfction. This division supervises the final packing and 
marking of the goods It determmes the route by which they shall 
be despatched, and makes all arrangements for transportation The 
division delivers the goods to the shippmg company attends to 
their insurance, when this has to be undertaken by the exportmg 
manufacturer, and sees to the preparation of all shipping documents 
and other papers The section is under the control of a shipping 
clerk, who is responsible to the nunager for the execution of the 
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important details involved. Defective packing and marking, mis- 
takes committed in the documentation of shipments have often 
resulted in the loss of trade, so that whilst the duties of this section 
are of a routine nature, they are none the less extremely important, 
(c) Correspondence Section. An efficient correspondence department 



OKGAXIZATIOX AXD TOXCTIONS OF A LARGE MAML’FACTITRER S 
EXPOKT DEPARTMEKT 


is one of the main assets of any modem business concern, but in 
the overseas trade it is of ^-i^a\ importance. Evers* inquirs* received 
from abroad should has-e tlie most careful attention, and ever}* 
letter which is not written in English should be carefully translated 
so that there may be no misunderstanding regarding the subject- 
matter. The reply should be accurate and comprehensive, so tliat 
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requests for additional information are not rendered necessarj 
All the correspondence dealmg wth matters falling Mithm the scope 
of the exirort department should be retained by it m the charge of 
the correspondence section \Vhere the letters also contain matters 
of interest to other departments copies should be taken to place 
on the general correspondence files 

Id) VilTertising Sertion This division of the department evolves 
plans for foreign advertising campaigns and keeps a record of the 
efficacj of advertismg media and methods It wall compile and 
mamtam an up-to-date and comprehensive mailing list of foreign 
prospects preferablj on a card mdex 53 stem The cards ma3 be 
arranged geographically b3 countnes and by cities in each country 
This section mav form part of the general adv ertismg department 
thereb) avoiding duplication of functions 

(«) trfountmg ‘Srrlion This section keeps a record of all data 
pertaining to the historj of export transactions and works in close 
co-operation wnth the general accounts department This depart 
ment will aLo handle the mvotcuig of the goods — a matter which 
requires considerable care and expienence on account of the numerous 
details which have to be incorporated 

(f) Credit and CoUectioa Section This division supervises the grant 
ing of credit to ov erseas customers and also arranges for the coUec 
tion of accounts The section must keep comprehensiv e records of 
the financial standing of customers and Ukely prospects It must 
keep in close touch with the various ^encies which speciahae m 
suppl3ing mformation regardmg the financial status of overseas 
business houses The credit section of the export department usuall3 
forms part of the general credit department of the house 

JOINT «ELL1NR ASSOCIATIONN The formation and mamtenance 
of an export department on the above Imes natural!} requires a 
considerable expenditure of capital which is justified onl) when 
the amount of business done with overseas customers is excep 
tionallv large NMiere this expoiditure on a costl} selling organ 
ization is not warranted or where the mdivadual firm cannot afford 
Kn vt a. yimT. selhng oc^niaatino- is. {neajieiitlvj created 

Under an arrangement of this t}^* the output of several manu 
facturers is disposed of in the overseas markets through the organ 
ization of an exportmg compan} speciall} constituted for the pur 
pose The participating manufacturers furnish the workmg capital 
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of the selling organization in ngrcctl proportions The fiincU sub 
scnlicd ire used for trade promotion work the establishment of 
br'inchcs abroad and the maintenance of travelling salesmen If 
all the concerns are engaged in the production of the same article 
orders received arc allocatwl to them in proportion to a previousi} 
determined production ({uota or some similar arrangement The 
organization of such sales assoaations naturallj vanes but the 
diagram on page 3.4 giv cs an idea of their scope 

As an example of an association of this nature we may consider 
that formed m the machine tool section of the engmeenng industrj 
where a number of firms have come together and formed a companj 
under the name of the Associateil Bnttsh Machine Tool Makers 
Ltd The products of the member firms cover the complete range 
of machine tool equipment but by agreement each produces onlj 
a limited number of tj^ics and machines In the home market this 
organization w orks througf i local branch offices w Inch hav e machine 
tool experts as managers and representatives Abroad the sales 
organization vanes according to local conditions and ma> take the 
form of a branch office with showrooms or an agcnc> Stocks of 
machines small tools and accessories arc maintained at these 
branches so that supplies arc available when required \Micre an 
agent is appointed to act for the Association an engineer conv ersant 
wath the works of each member firm i» usually attached to the staff 
of the agency A general catalogue u prodviced m English and in 
several foreign languages and the company circulates at home and 
abroad a bi monthly penothcal Bnhsh Maclinii Tool Evstmertng 
which contains articles dealing with new machines or improvements 
m existing types ^ 

The formation of joint selling associations is of particular benefit 
to small concerns which when acting done cannot defray the com 
paratively large expenditures wlucli tl c investigation and develop 
ment of foreign markets usually involves There is a considerable 
gain m efficiency m production and distribution Co operation 
enables manufacturers to free them tlvta fr m tie problems which 
ansc in connection with the multiplicity (styles types and grades 
which are the outcome of compvtiti n It is possible to introduce 
standardization and simplificati n in order t > reduce costs of pro 
duction ^ et though this type f orgamzvti in offers many benefits 
^ Sineyof Utlal ludislrtt b) ll tomn tt on Induslr> and Trade 
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it has not been successfully used to any great extent by British 
manufacturers. It has been found a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to arouse interest in such schemes, and, although a number of experi- 
ments have been made, they have usually failed on account of the 
lack of confidence among the parties to the arrangement. 

BUSINESS ON JOINT ACCOUNT. It sometimes happens that two 
or more traders agree to enter into a partnership in order. to carry 
out some particular trading adventure or speculation. They con- 
tribute towards the expenses incurred in the undertaking in mutually 
agreed proportions, and share profits or losses in the same manner. 
Such a combination is termed a joint adventure, and is temporary 
in nature since the relationship of the parties does not extend 
further than the particular transaction in contemplation. Hence it 
differs fundamentally from the joint selling association described 
above. The formation of agreements of this nature is based upon 
the desire to divide the risk of an enterprise among several people. 
Joint adventures are usually confined to transactions of relatively 
small magnitude, since a firm with ample capital generally prefers 
to operate alone rather than in conjunction with others. Neverthe- 
less, on the principle that a divided loss is half a loss, two firms may 
unite for the purpose of sharing the risk involved in a particular 
venture. Again, one of the parties may possess special facilities for 
the purchase of goods whilst the other may be able to sell them on 
advantageous terms. In these circumstances, the combined services 
of the parties in a common adventure may make it a highly remun- 
erative one. 

In the overseas trade this kind of business is fairly common. A large 
consignment of goods, say coffee, is bought by an overseas merchant 
at a firm limit, and is consigned to a European firm for sale on joint 
account. Vice versa, it sometimes happens that the European merchant 
draws the attention of his business friends abroad to an article which 
might sell at a good profit, and consigns the article on joint account. 
This kind of business calls for rapid decisions on both sides. 

C0NSIGN3IENT BUSINESS. The greatest extension in the overseas 
business has undoubtedly been experienced by trade on commission 
and on consignment. Both these Terms are embraced in the same 
class of business, and present only^ a. fine differentiation between 
transactions which are carried out 'for and on behalf of another 
party. If a merchant receives an order to purchase goods for a 
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business friend in return for a prearranged remuneration this is 
known as commission business If hotte%cr he sends good* for sale 
on his own account to an agent abroad and the latter agrees to 
dispose of them for a certain rate of commission this is known as 
consignment business Thus commission business usually refers to 
the purchase of goods for a customer abroad w hilat the consignment 
business refers more to the sale 

Export commission houses arc pnmanly rcpresentativ es of foreign 
importers on iihose behalf they act in the exporting countrj The 
business is earned on chieflj in the large ports and m many cases 
the commission agent al:>o performs the functions of the foniarding 
agent in collecting the goods on their amial from the source of 
production and m attending to their shipment The main function 
however is the purchase of goods m accordance with instructions 
received from overseas concerns the latter paying them a com 
mission for their services By working on these lines the overseas 
buyer saves himself considerable trouble For example consider 
the case of an Australian importer of British hardware who at 
intervals of a few months wishes to place orders for goods made 
by about twenty different British manufacturers Instead of nego 
tiating with each individual manufacturer the whole order is sent 
to an export commission house located say in London The com 
mission house distributes the orders to the various manufacturers 
the goods arc collected and shipped on one bill of lading and the 
commission house pays the suppliers The overseas customer 
•settles the amount of the invoice cither m cash or by drawing a 
bill of exchange on a London bank If the consignee resides in a 
place where there is an important bank he may arrange for the 
shipper to draw upon him through that bank Tlie bank should be 
one with international connections so that the commission agent is 
m a position to collect the drafts without too much expense Hence 
the drafts are usually drawn on the large European centres and 
sometimes on the principal towns m the United States and Canada 
In those places in w Inch the political and social relations are unstable 
and where revolution depreaated currency or unfavourable ex 
change might occur the merchant endeavours to dispense with the 
issue of drafts on such places in order to av oid exchange losses In 
some cases there will be no actual settlement of the account but 
dealings may take place on the basts of a current account 




diagram illustrating the indent business 
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Dcilmgs of this nitiirc arc al o of considcrahk advantage to tl e 
Iiomc manufacturer In tlic case of an export order all risk and 
rcsponsibihtj setm to be avoided Tliesxstcmis however open to 
cnticism in tliat no manufacturer who washes to pursue a pro 
gresstve jx)hc) of sales development can afford thus to abandon 
his goods A manufacturer who distributes his goods in this waj 
IS not therebj dispensed from the dutj of visiting the markets 
himself and becoming personall> acquainted with market condi 
tions If he neglects this dutj the merchanting s>-stcm maj act as 
a screen between the market and the manufacturer so that the needs 
and wishes of the consumer do not receive attention 

In consignment transactions the commission agent usuallj be 
comes a consignee It is Ins business to collect the goods consigned 
to him and to dispose of them at the best possible price In this he 
has to act m the best interest of his pnncipal and to conduct the 
transactions as if he were dealing witli his own goods Frequently 
the consignor fixes a limit below which tlie goods must not be sold 
in this case he has to reckon with expenses for w archousing and loss 
of interest if tlic state of the market is a fluctuating one After the 
sale of the goods the consignor receives an Account bales showing 
the result of the sale together with a <Icdnction for expenses and 
the commission igrced upon The amount is credited m account 
current 

It IS usually the ease that goods arc consigned as a result of the 
existing state of the demand It is sometimes the case however 
that a merchant is unable to find a suitable market for certain 
goods and desires to open up new markets for this reason he 
decides to make a trial with a consignment Wicre he is not suffi 
cicntly informed of the prev ailing conditions of the market to w Inch 
he intends to consign the goods he w ill ask his agent for a pro form j 
account sales This is a statement wl icli shows the probable result 
of the tran<iaction and supplies the merchant with some idea of the 
prices expected the expenses and the commission connected with 
the transaction 

In the cacc of entirely new articles which have not previously 
Ix^en introduced into the particular locality such a proforma 
account salts cannot of course be rendered but the consignor must 
m tlic first instance nsk a trial consignment which in the event of 
the goods finding fav our amongst the customers wall be followed 


l-(6o 5^1 
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by larger consignments. Such trial consignments are not without 
risk, and the small manufacturer who intends to export directly 
should first apply to a commission agent in the foreign countrj^ for 
advice before he engages in such a venture, for his articles and their 
packing maj'^ fail to appeal to the foreign consumer. Thus, the com- 
mission agent may be able to supply him with valuable information 
which may protect him from loss. Frequentl3% however, the manu- 
facturer thinks he can dispense with such help as entails the payment 
of a commission, and he enters into direct relationships with a country 
concerning the conditions in which he knows verj^ little. In the 
beginning everything may proceed satisfactorily. His goods find 
a market ; they are sold and the account sales comes duty to hand, 
but unfortunatelj'’ the remittance — the most important thing — 
may be missing, because the foreign customer did not possess the 
honesty which was expected of him. 

This leads to one of the most controversial questions in the export 
trade, that is, the justification for the employment of an export 
commission agent. The tendency of the day is to bring the producer 
into the most direct connection with the consumer, and to eliminate 
all middlemen, who apparently tend to increase the price of the 
goods. Theoretically, this tendency may often be justified, but it 
frequently fails when applied to actual conditions. In the first 
instance, it presumes that every producer is in a position to enter 
into direct contact with the consumer. Even with ver}' large firms 
it is possible only within certain limits to effect this connection, but 
to the average manufacturer or merchant it is quite impossible. 
So long as the world does not consist of supermen who can do every- 
thing and know everything, the principle of the division of labour 
will retain its justification. The manufacturer with his e3'e on the 
technical processes of production cannot penetrate so deepty into 
the circumstances of an overseas customer and at the same time 
retain a proper control of the transactions, liloreover, as a rule he 
is not in a position to grant long credits and thus cannot dispense 
with the services of a third party who is willing to take the burden 
of financial risk from his shoulders. This third party is the com- 
mission agent, who, by virtue of his experience, his knowledge, and 
his capital power, constitutes the indispensable link between the 
inland manufacturer and the overseas buyer. He takes the financial 
risk from the manufacturer by paying him cash and by not being 
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satisfied inertly wnth the work of mediation He continually strives 
to stimulate the export trade by the dispatch of new articles bj 
sending out tri\ cllers and by the equipment of trade exhibitions 
In this work he succeeds cliiefij because he is a specialist in these 
activities and hence it is to the interest of the manufacturer to 
keep in close touch with the rominission agent who can place his 
bu«iness on a firm basis 


TEST PAPER IV 

1 From the standpoint of legal constitution name the three main 
types of business engaged in the import and export trade 

2 The position of the export merchant has been challenged in 
recent years and his influence on the export trade has weakened in 
those places where large importing firms exist Comment on this 
statement 

3 What are the advantages and disadvantages of conducting foreign 
trade on ones own account > 

4 What are the questions which arise m the organization of a manu 
f icturcr s export department > 

5 Draw the diagram on page 32 and explain the organization of a 
large export department 

6 What is the nature of a joint selling association ’ For what pur 
poses is it usually brought into existence’ 

7 Draw the diagram on page 34 and explain its meaning 

8 W hat IS meant by doing business on Joint Account ’ In what 
circumstances is such a xenture likely to prove beneficial’ 

9 Wliolesale dealers generally buv their requirements in foreign 
and colonial produce from brokers or import merchants Why do the\ 
adopt this course instead of purchasing direct from the exporting 
country ? 

10 Explain the method of doing business on consignment with a 
foreign country In what respect does it differ from commission busi 


11 With tl e aid of the diagram on page 3S explain the procedure 
which would be followed by a London export commission house on 
receipt of an indent from Japan 

12 What Is meant by an Account Sales’ Draw up an account sales 
for the following — 

Jones A Son of Cardiff consign on ist March to Robson A Co Cape 
town enamelware invoiced at and paid freight £9 t2s 6d es of 


insurance ^4 7s 6J In transit one case of the ware was damag^meiJ m 
the undenvTiters paid in settlement of Ihe c'aim Rob® 
sold the remainder of the consignment for jJzSo and on 30 h ^ 

Account Sales and Sight Draft in settlement aUe-wiyduc from these 
expenses and /i4 commission tonlyth importswhich 

13 In what circumstances is it advisable f 

into direct trade w ith the consumer abroad ■** 

14 How do you account for tie contuiportmt factor in the forma 


ne information concemmg local 
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commission agent in spite of tlie tendency of the m.annfacttirer to trade 
directly rvitl'i liis overseas customers? 

15. Describe the general organization for inrcmational trade (a) in 
the exporting conntry, (b) in the impoiling conntn'. 

16. Disenss the position of the middleman in the modem sclicme of 
trade and indicate the advantages and disadvantages of having an 
intennediarx' of tliis between the manufacturer and foreign im- 
porter. 

17. A native merchant in India n-ishes to buj- a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of English goods. Describe tlie process by which he would obtain 
them and the character of the chief commercial documents which would 
be emplo3'ed. 

iS. Bj* what difiercnt classes of the mercantile community is tlie 
export business of tins countrj- carried on? Give an account of the 
actimties of each class, mentioning the waj’ in which each secures 
remuneration for his services. 

10, “ The export manager should hold that deliveries on the prom- 
ised date are as important as his ptat'ers.” C omment on tliis statement. 

20. " IMannfactnrers of similar lines of goods should, associate to- 
getlier in order to tackle a p.oiticulaT market.” IMiat benefits are likely 
to resnlt from the adoption of sncli a policjri 
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PURCHASE AND SALE OF GOODS 

Is the preceding chapters we ha\e given a short sketch of the 
general activities of merchants engaged m the import and export 
trades shall now devote ourselves to a consideration of the 
internal arrangements and procedure involved in the purchase and 
sale of goods In this connection we ma\ disenmmate between two 
principal forms of activitj namely — 

1 The estimation of the cost pnee of the goods 

2 The actual deliv ery of the goods to the customer 

r]JI€l>G THL ( OODS \\7iere a wholesale merchant is engaged in 
the purchase and sale of goods he is reqiured to calculate the co«t 
price on the same lines as a manufacturer His estimates however 
which are carried out with an e>e to the exploitation of the world s 
markets are of a complex nature and must take numerous factors 
into consideration In the first instance he has to become acquainted 
with the general conditions of the article in which he wishes to 
operate he must also be able to form an opinion of the local condi 
tions bj perusing the market reports of the principal commercial 
centres In addition to the official market reports from which much 
valuable information can be gathered special reports are also 
prepared bj brokers and agents who report on the prev exiling pnees 
and the market tendencies of their locaht> The pnees contained 
in such reports naturallj presume a knowledge on the part of the 
biijer of the customs of the trade in regard to deliver} tare rebates 
and other allowances Such trade customs differ accordmg to the 
class of commodity 

The next task is to observe closely the statistics of the impxDrts 
of the article Ev eiy seaport issues daily reports of the cargoes of 
the incoming vessels and the supplies bj rail these are contained in 
the import lists Those firms which have special interest m one 
“K ifx exA.nsit.'s. teem 

importlists These are drawTi up to show not only the imports which 
havealreadv amved but also those which are about to arrive — the 
so called floatmg cargoes A further important factor in the forma 
tion of an opinion of the article is the information concemmg local 
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stocks The statistics of these stocks are frequently compiled with 
very great care Thus the table on page 44 is an example of the 
monthly statistical statement of stocks of timber of various descrip 
tions in the hands of the Port of London Authonty From the same 
source information is published concerning delivenes of timber from 
the docks week by week 

Wlien the merchant has fully informed himself of the conditions 
prei'ailmg in the home market he next casts an ej e upon the exter 
nal market conditions This is especially the case where he does 
not intend to buy directly from his own locality but wishes to ex 
ploit fluctuations of the worlds markets Prehmmarj conditions 
for success in this direction are that he can either dispose of the 
article whilst it is still afloat and redirect it to another suitable 
port or that there are bonded warehouse facilities at his own port 
which enable him to deal with the good> in such a way that he does 
not have to carry out any customs formalities m the e\ent of re 
exportation Dealings in floating commodities are possible only 
where whole cargoes or large consignments are concerned so that 
the merchant has it in his power to redirect the ship to any other 
port As IS well known only certain articles are stiD dealt in by 
the ship load These are principally gram nitrates coal nee dy e 
woods hides and skins and a few others 
In order to leaAc the buyer the option of redirecting the cargo to 
any of the pnncipal ports of Europe without loss of time or without 
transhipment the ship is chartered with a clause — Channel for 
orders that is the captam of the vessel has to call at one of the 
order ports in the English Channel the names cf which are given 
in the charter party For example — 

Calling at Queenstown Falmouth or Southampton for orders and 
to obtain there definite instructions with r^ard to the port of un 
loading 

Should the charterer also desire to have the option of unloading 
at a Mediterranean port Gibraltar may be stipulated as the order 
port Charters for such cargoes may be expressed thus — 

The vessel to be ordered at the buyer s option to any good and safe 
port m the United Kmgdom or on the Continent between Havre and 
Hamburg both mclusive 

As regards the position in markets abroad the telegraphic market 
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reports and detailed reports which are periodical!}’ issued by overseas 
firms give the necessar}' infonnation. Daily reports are received 
from all the principal commercial centres on such important articles 
as tea and coffee, and these are usually given in great detail. They 
furnish not only precise information of the market tendency and 
prices, but also statistics of the arrivals and available supplies. Tha^c 
statistics of the world’s available supplies arc of great significance 
in some markets, and there are institutions which have gained a 
great reputation in the compilation of such statistical reports, the 
reliability of which has become unquestioned. Thus, for e.\amplc, 
most reliable reports on cotton are issued in the Manchesier Guardian, 
and in the same way the statistics of the coal trade are highly 
esteemed for their reliability. These published reports arc supjfie- 
mented bj? the special reports of large firms in all parts of the world, 
which furnish information about special commodities and their 
import and export. 

In calculating the price of his goods, the exporter must also take 
into consideration foreign customs duties. With few exceptions, 
overseas countries have adopted a protective S3?stem. High duties 
ma}' be imposed, as in the case of the United States, with the object 
of safeguarding home industries or, like those of the South American 
States, for fiscal purposes constituting the principal source of 
revenue. 

Of course, any possible changes in the customs tariff, especiall}' 
increases in the rates, are calculated to affect tlie imports of the 
country in question to a considerable degree. The exporter must, 
therefore, keep a watchful eye upon the political conditions of the 
country to which he vishes to export. Frequentty an imminent 
rise in the customs tariff may be avoided bj^ the quick transport of 
quantities of goods to the country in question ; sometimes the home 
government has to be appealed to for inter\'ention vlth the object 
of preventing the imposition of tariffs which arc calculated to 
diminish importation, ^^arious countries, such as the United States, 
Chile, and Brazil also demand consular invoices for imports, that is. 
invoices certified by the consul of the importing countrr' residing 
in the place of production. 

Customs duties are so.metimes calculated on the basis of fixed or 
specific rates. Sometimes the rates are ad valor an, that is, they vary 
with the value of the commodity. In this case, they are often of a 
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\cr> complex niturc, so tliat in some firms a special clerk is employ etl 
whose duty it is to deal with the mtncacics of the customs ssstem 
Customs rates and their methods of calculation chanqc almost as 
frequently as the gosemments thcmsches Tlie exportation from 
these tanff ridden countnes is likewise burdened and hampered h\ 
customs formalities 

)l\niM INSLItVNd The subject of marine insurance calls for 
sjKCial study and it can therefore be treated here onU m broad 
outline Three kinds of insurance are to be distirguishcd namely — 

1 The insurance of the ship and all that belongs to it Tins is 
known as hull insurance 

2 The insurance of the freight 

3 Tlic insurance of the cargo 

As a further factor in the fixing of pnecs the merchant is inter 
ested m the premium charged for insuring his cargo Tlic rates of 
insurance are subject to xanations according to the amount of risk 
inxohcd Tlicsc risks depend upon a dncrsity of considerations 
the chief of which arc— 

1 Tlie kind and condition of thegoods that is whether pcnshable 
or dangerous as for instance fruit powder dinamitc etc 

2 The duration of the \oyagc 

3 The season of the \ car 

4 Tlic destination and the seas to be traxersed Higher rates are 
charged to difficult or unsafe j>orts who^ open anchorage affords 
little protection to the \esstl> or where sandbanks are deposited 
at the entrance to the port A xoyage through the Bay of Biscay 
round Cape Horn or the North Sea and Baltic in winter would all 
be considered riskx 

5 Wicthcr the ship is a steamer or a s.ailing vessel and how it u 
registered at Lloyds 

6 The nationality of the vessel and its crew Ships manned by 
members of the sea finng nations arc considered less nsky than 
others Among the «ica faring nations are included the Germanic 
peoples the french Italians and Spaniards among the Latin races 
whilst the Slavonic and Onental peoples are generally considered 
less capable 

Tlie goods are insured on the basis of their value at the port of 
departure that i' FOB or on a C I F basis that is including 
the insurance and freight to the foreign port To these values is 
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usually added an anticipated or imaginary profit which is, as a rule, 
calculated at lo per cent. Furthermore, in order to estimate casil)' 
any damage, the goods are insured in a series ; for instance, cotton 
in ten bale lots, coffee in lots of one hundred sacks, tallow for each 
ten barrels. Some goods are insured by the underwriters onh’’ if 
thc}^ are permitted to exclude a certain percentage of the value 
from compensation. This is known as franchise. Fixed scales are 
drawn up which regulate the amount of franchise in the case of 
various articles, for example, coffee in sacks, " free of lo per cent 
damage,” in casks, " free of 3 per cent damage.” Other restricting 
conditions are " free of particular average,” that is, the goods are 
insured only against total loss. 

FREIGHT. The freight market must also be carefully studied. If 
the goods to be loaded are to reach their destination quickly, steamer 
transport only must be used ; but if the arrival is not so urgent, the 
cheaper rates of the sailing vessels may sometimes be utilized. In 
the calculation of the freight, the goods are classified into light and 
heavy goods. Among the former are included all those goods which 
occupy a relatively large space in proportion to their weight. They 
are, therefore, measured according to their cubic capacity, and the 
freight is charged on the basis of 40 cub. ft. to the ton. Heavy goods 
include all those which are too heavy to be stored on the top of 
other goods without incurring damage. They are therefore placed 
in the lower hold of the vessel to give it the necessary ballast. 

Most mass articles, such as iron, cement, tea, rice, coffee, etc., are 
heavy goods, the freight on which is calculated by the ton weight 
of twenty hundred-weights. A cargo consisting of heavy and light 
goods and including all sorts of articles is called a mixed cargo. 
Freight rates are in a continual state of flux ; sometimes the market 
condition and at other times the state of competition is the dominant 
factor. During the last few years, they have been at a very low 
level. For this reason shipowners have endeavoured to raise them 
by the formation of combines. The rates are sometimes net, some- 
times they are calculated with an addition known as primage, which 
generall}'^ amounts to 5 or 10 per cent. If a whole ship is chartered, 
either the freight is expressed in a fixed rate per ton or else the ship is 
chartered for a lump sum. For outward journeys, that is, from Great 
Britain to overseas countries the freights are payable in advance, 
whereas return freights are usually paid at the port of destination. 
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CONDlTIOSii OF ‘iVLE. Alter the merchant has fixed clearly the 
purchase price of the .irticlc and the quantity to be bought, he must 
then reflect on the condition® on which he intends to sell If a person 
buys for future delivery, possibly mth a stipulation as to the time 
of delivery, the following may be the terms of sale — 

1 FOB {free on board at port of embarkation), that is, the 
seller delivers the goods free on board the vessel, whereas the bujer 
has to pay the freight, the insurance, and the unloading expenses 

2 C F {cost and freight to the port of destination), that is the 
seller delivers the goods free to the port of destination, but without 
paying the insurance, which the bujer has to pay himself 

3 GIF {cost, insurance, and freight) In this case the buyer 
has only to pay the cost of unloading at the port of destination 

Of course, these conditions ma> be varied but the two latter quota- 
tions are the most favoured In loco transactions, that is, where goods 
are purchased in the locahtj where thej arc immediately available, 
a vanetj of arrangements nuj be entered into between the buyer 
and the seller These ate expressed in the following terms — 

Ex Warehouse, that is the buyer himself collects the goods at 
the warehouse 

Ex Quay, that is, the buyer takes delivery on the quay 
Free Warehouse, that is the seller must deliver the goods to the 
warehouse of the buyer 

Free Alongside Ship, that is, the seller must deliver the goods 
alongside a particular ship 
Other terms are — 

Free Lighter 
Free on Rati 

Free Railuay 1 ruck or Wagon 

Prompt delivery in loco transactions may signify delivery within 
a short space of time, which vanes with local usage In other cases 
the customs of the trade are defimte for example ‘ Liv erpool or 
London conditions ” 

After the conditions of delivery have been established, the terms 
of payment have next to be settled In this matter there are no 
fixed rules which may be stated, since they depend upon local usage 
The following are a few of the principal metliods of payment — 

I. Cash on receipt against a cash discount 
2 Cash against documents 
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3. Three months acceptance agaonst documents. 

In the case of man}’ articles, especiall3- those dealt in h}' ship- 
loads, the merchant must furthermore tahe into consideration 
*>vhether loading or unloading v, -eight suits him the better. In the 
latter case the rveight actuallj’ delivered as ascertained by expert 
v/eighers is paid. In the former case the -iveight stated in the loading 
note forms the basis of the payment, but in this case there are 
frequently' certain custornar)’- allowances for ovenveight or loss of 
weight in the favoiir of the buyer. 

In dealing y’dth m'anufacturers and other suppliers, the exporter also 
stipulates certain conditions. Tliese are usually given in a number 
of clear and cond'se statements which are intended to bind the manu- 
facturer and refer mainly to the conditions of for/.'arding and the 
preparation of invoices. Vrhere the exporter does not lay down specific 
conditions, trade cnstoms or legal enactments maj^ regulate the terms 
of the contract. A simple form of contract mat' begin as follows — 

Please have the undermentioned goods packed for export and 
plainly marked as below. They must he delivered to the If'Vrf Doc7i, 
Cardiff, for shipment to Spain, per s.s. B&drock not later then 
July, iq— . 

Note that we reqmre invoices complete in quadruplicate, not press 
copies. 


Then fohcnv the tt-pe-vritten p-articulars of the marks and numbers 
of the cases, partic-ulars of the dehvert', whether F.O.B. or " free 
factor)',” price, etc. 

The expression ‘‘ packed for export ” is commonh' used hy ex- 
porters when dealing vith home manufacturers. Close])' related to 
it is the expression, “ goods to be carefully prepared for exporta- 
tion ” or some such clause. Other conditions usually stipulated in 
the contract are the foho'A'ing — 

Each package must be clearly marked outside with the gross -weight 
and measurements. Ideasurements should he taken outside, and 
should include all battens, and other projections. Ivo package must 
exceed 250 In. gross weight vdthout written permission. 3 vo manu- 
facturerk name to he put on goods or packages. 

If you cannot forward goods as instructed please advise us at 
once of the approximate time of denvei)'. 
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CONDITIONS OF ORDER 

1 PACKING Goods to be well packed and packages to be 
good and strong for shipment If packages be found insuffi- 
ciently strong or goods destroyed through bad packing, sup- 
pliers in every instance shall be held responsible 

2 DELIVERY II goods ordered for a specified date are not 
ready by time stated, we shall have the option of cancelling 
this order Shipment must, unless otherwise specified, be 
made in one lot and any items omitted therefrom must be 
considered as cancelled unless re-ordered Shipping instruc- 
tions must be applied (or when the goods are due for delivery 

3 DISPUTES The goods supplied in execution of this order 
must be exactly in accordance with the particulars stated 
thereon and no latitude for trade custom ’ can be allowed 
unless by special arrangement 

4 INVOICES To be sent m triplicate quoting marks and 
order oumher Show prompt cash discount on the first copy 
only and enclose statement Measurements and gross and 
net weights of case, and exact contents of each separate 
case must be shown on the invoice 

5 PAYMENT Where extra discounts are allowed for special 
prompt cash payments, statements must be sent with the 
invoices, stating conditions under which these discounts are 
allowed Otherwise accounts will be paid in the usual manner 
after the goods are shipped, and the special prompt cash 
discounts will be deducted We cannot hold ourselves respon- 
sible for any delay m payment if the statements are not sent 
as specified and if delay occurs on this account it is under- 
stood that we are nevertheless entitled to full prompt cash 
accounts 

6 PRICES AND DISCOUNTS Please inform us of the prices 
and discounts where these are not stated on the order 
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When dealing with Continental firms some exporters inti'oduce 
special clauses or conditions which are very clearly and concisely 
worded. This is particularly the case in regard to instructions 
appertaining to the marks of origin of non-British goods. Such 
instructions are usually printed on the face of the contract opposite 
the corresponding conditions which have reference to the home 
trade. The wording is usually as follows — 

All goods must be marked, stamped, and labelled according to the 
Merchandise Marks Act 

or in greater detail — 

This order is tendered subject to your conforming to all statutory 
provisions relating to merchandise marks which obtain either here 
or in the above market, or in the country of production. Any deviation 
without our authority in writing will be at your risk. 

The clause referring to disputes usually runs — " Any dispute 
arising on this order, either here or abroad, as to the correct execu- 
tion thereof, to be settled by arbitration.” On page 51 are given 
the conditions of a contract between an English exporter and a 
German manufacturer in illustration of the foregoing. 

SAMPLE AND (JUALITY. Finally, it is necessary for the trader to 
know what he is buying. Goods for future delivery are bought 
according to lypc sample, and tale quale. The first-named repre- 
sents exactly the quality of the goods supplied. The seller gives the 
samples which represent only the average quality, not of the par- 
ticular cargo, but of the whole of the crop of the article in question 
during the particular year. This quality is determined by experts 
after the crop has been got in, and transactions take place on this 
basis. As soon as the lot or consignment, bought on the basis of 
the types, arrives, it is examined by experts, and its quality ascer- 
tained in comparison with a standard type, and the buyer and seller 
must make allowances as the case may be for any divergence from 
the average quality. Thus, in the coffee trade, the basis of official 
quotations for future dealings is the standard type ” Good Average 
Santos.” On the Cotton Exchange transactions are carried out on 
the basis of “ Middling American Cotton.” 

In transactions on tale quale terms, the buyer must accept the 
goods which arrive. Of course, only such goods are subject to these 
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conditions which do not vary much in quality. Differences in 
delivered purchases arc trequent Sometimes they are settled 
according to conditions agreed upon at the time of the purchase, 
and sometimes they are submitted to a court of arbitration The 
judges in such a court are called arbiters, and usually belong to the 
vocation of brokers The arbitration court usually makes its award 
on the basis of the trade usages which have been established by the 
exchange The clause for such arbitrations m the so called London 
contract is worded as follows — 

Any dispute arising on this contract to be referred for settlement to 
the arbitration of two London brokers or their umpire, one nominated 
by the sellers, the other by the buyers each party having the right of 
rejecting one nominee 

In the case of non agreement, the goods m question are frequently 
sold by auction m order to secure a basis for further legal action 
between the buyer and the seller The same procedure takes place 
in the case of average goods which are sold by auction on behalf of 
the insurance company 

The exporter, unlike the importer, is not so much concerned with 
standard types, quality basis, etc , but he is more interested in 
sample collections and trade marks The sending out of sample 
collections of novelties of all kinds with a view to inducing further 
business has al'rcadj been mentioned Here we will only note what 
IS understood in export arclcs by the term “ reference samples ‘ 
The ivide distance separating the bujer and the seller, the mcon 
\enicnce associated with the dispatch of samples to overseas coun- 
tries, and the desire to avoid differences in quality, lead both the 
bujer and the seller to preserve samples of different goods for refer- 
ence in case of repeat orders Such samples are called reference 
samples Tlie exporter keeps them separately, and marks them with 
precise indications regarding pnee, customer's name, time of deliv- 
ery, etc. The buying public of overseas countries is conservative in 
so far as it likes to buy branded goods already known For that 
reason, the importers see to it that all their goods are dispatched to 
them under a certain trade mark which easily impresses itself upon 
the mind of the consumer, and thus facilitates ordering A trade 
mark, once introduced, can be dispUiced only with great difficulty 
and the introduction of new trade marks involves much trouble 
and expense. Some firms bnng their goods into the market under a 
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generaJjj* 3 mQVv-n trade marlr, others maj' have different marks tor 
the 'various artides ther' manufacture. In the case of export articles, 
the ocgect should he to create a -word or slogan vhich easil3' impresses 
itself upon the memor}^, such as — Kodak. 

The same remark applies to a vanety of other artides. On the 
hasis of Ids prices which ma3’' he the result of pre-vailing market 
conditions, the foreign wholesale merchant can now make Ids calcu- 
lations winch will be precise in eveiA’’ respect. Before the contract 
is completed he must procure information concerning the finandal 
standing and trustworthiness of his customer or of the Teliahi!it3' 
of the other contracting part3c 

DELTVhky or tub goods. This consists of the packing, the 
shipment, and the receipt of the goods. The overseas merchant 
cannot pat’ too much attention to the make-up and packing of the 
goods- It 15 a vital condition for him that both should he precise^ 
adapted to the requirements and taste of the countr3' of destination, 
and unfortunatel3' this is a matter which does not receive sufficient 
attention. The interior packing of the goods, that is, the make-up, 
shotdd aim not onH' at preserving the goods, but also at rendering 
them axtractive — a point to which the tn^erseas customer attaches 
the utmost 'value. 'Ine external packing, that is, the wooden case 
must ha've a tin hning, so as to prevent the intrusion of sea water. 
At the ports there are alwa3’’s manufacturers who are able to deliver 
cases of an3’ measurement within a few hours The size of the case 
is often deterinmed b3' the place of destination. Tor those localities 
which can be reached onl\' b3' caravan, mules, or porters, the cases 
and bales must not exceed a certain w'd^it. With the diveiait3' of 
the s3’’stems of weights and measures in the various countries it is 
not surpnsing that the goods entering into mtemational trade differ 
grealty in the method of packing. Thus, to mention a few, we ma3' 
sa3' that coal, nitrates, salt, and grain are mostl3'’ loaded loose into 
'vessels ; likewise paraffin oil is sent in this ^vay in tankers: tobacco 
comes from Tortb America in casks, from Bast India in bales made 
of jute, from Brazil in rolls ; sugar from the 5 Test Indies and Brazil 
in casks, and from the East Indies in jute bags. Liquids come in 
casks, pipes, barrels : one countr}^ sends coffee in sacks of 120 pounds, 
another in sacks of 160 pounds, and rtbers again in r 00 pound sacks. 
Cotton and w’ool are shipped in ht'-draulicall}' pressed bales in order 
to take up as little space as possible. 
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The colour of materials used in packing and covering goods for 
export, and the design of the trade mark play a large part in the 
success or otherwise of the sale, especially among Orientals. Chinese 
traders have been known to refuse goods merely because they were 
offended by the colour of the packing paper. Certain colours are 
signs of good or ill omen, and white, blue, and green are vigorously 
avoided. 

In the case of many goods it is frequently necessary to mark them 
“ With care,” ” Glass,” " Fragile,” etc. Such expressions are of 
value in the export trade only when they are written in the language 
of the country to which they are consigned. The most common 
expressions of this nature in English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and German are given in the table on page 55. 

TEST PAPER V 

1. Enumerate some of the factors which must be taken into considera- 
tion by the foreign wholesale merchant when effecting his purchases. 

2. The foreign wholesale merchant sometimes deals in floating com- 
modities. What conditions are necessary to ensure the success of this 
kind of business ? 

3. What factors must be taken into consideration by the exporter in 
fixing the price of his goods ? 

4. Rates of marine insurance vary considerably according to the 
amount of risk involved. Enumerate some of the considerations which 
give rise to these variations of risk. 

5. On what basis are goods intended for export usually insured? 

6. Explain the meaning of the following terms: f.o.b., c.i.f., ex. quay, 
free lighter. 

7. Enumerate some of the principal methods adopted by the overseas 
trader in the settlement of accounts. 

8. Explain the expression “ tale quale " terms in a foreign trade 
transaction. 

9. What are the chief points to be borne in mind in the packing of 
goods for sale in the overseas market ? 

10. State shortly the meaning of the following terms: B/L; F.O.R. 
F.P.A. ; A/S. ; C.I.F. ; F.A.S. ; F.O.B. 

11. Indicate, with brief explanations, the various types of quotation 
which the export merchant can adopt when tendering for goods to a 
client abroad. State the various items which are included in the selling 
price of goods, including delivery, fully insured, to a foreign port. 

12. What do you understand by making up and packing goods for 
export, say, Manchester cotton goods to Rangoon ? 

13. In answer to a question set at an examination a candidate wrote : 
" It is more advantageous to buy C.I.F. than to buy F.O.B. because in 
the first case the shipper pays the insurance and freight, whereas in the 
second case, he only puts the goods on the steamer free. Therefore I 
would always purchase C.I.F.” Do you agree with these remarks? 


I 
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Salesmanship not only concerns the actual selling of goods 
It should cover everything that relates thereto eg packing ocean and 
ml freight customs duty port charges and service after sale where 
necessar> Explain and elucidate 

15 " Ilritam should lead the world not merelv follow or equal her 
competitors in studying and satisfying her customers needs tastes and 
convenience Mention any ways in which this end may be achieved 

16 The ideal m the export trade is to give the prospcctiv e customer 
what might be termed a no trouhle quotation and thereby enable 
the Dritish article to compete on level terms with its rival Explain 
and elucidate 

17 Messrs Albert Smith d. Co of l-tmeStrcet ECi are exporters 
On their behalf write a letter to the British Electrical Supply Co Ltd 
inquiring their most favourable shipping terms and pointing out that 
a large trade may result if these arc satisfactory 

18 (a) \%nte to the Welsh I*acking Case Co Ltd Long Street 
Cardiff on behalf of Messrs Alaybeny Ltd Newport asking them to 
quote lor crates The crates arc to be made of good white wood planed 
all sides and besides nailing you require all edges to be secured by 
pierced iron strips ^ou enclose scale drawings of the crate required 
and wish them to quote for deliveries of 120 at a time Mention the 
fact that you would require deliveries of 120 at a time and on a satis 
factory quotation would require about 120 a week and would probably 
be willing to give a year s contract 

{&) Make a quotation of 4s 9d each for the above and specify free 
delivery terms 5 per cent three months 

{c) Send a letter accompanying the above and soliciting the order 
Say that on a y ear s contract the price would be only 3s gd as special 
amngements could be made for the work 
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]>coplo WIicTt IS tlic most importnnt of these and our chief sources 
of supplj arc Canada and the United States But uhilc the supplies 
from the United States are on the gradual decline the amounts we 
rccci\c from Canada arc rapidl> increasing There arc two cau es 
for this change one economic and one political The %ast growth of 
tlic population of the United States means that more of its agri 
cultural produce is required c\crj >car for home consumption 
whereas the producing capaatj of the \ast com lands of the Domin 
ion far exceeds the requirements of her comparatis clj scattered 
and sparse population Tlic political cause is that statesmen ha\c 
been trying to render the Bntisli Fmpirc as far as possible a self 
supporting unit andhaac thereioie been encouraging to the utmost 
imperial trade by ad\ ocating preference on commodities from coun 
tries within the Empire A laige and increasing amount < f wheat is 
being imported from Argentina which now sends nearlj as much 
as the United States India has a great wheat rcscrvfir m the 
Punjab and large quantities arc exported to us from Karachi the 
port of the area The trade has been enormously stimulated b> the 
development of irrigation railwa> transport in India and the open 
mg of the Suez Canal Statistics wall help us in estimating the rclati\ e 
importance of the aanous sources of our wheat snpplj Tlie figures 
hero quoted arc for the >car iqzS The total \aluc of wheat imports 
was 6 millions which was divided among the different producing 
countries as follows — British India £i million United States £13 i 
millions Canada £22 millions Argentine £13 8 millions Australia 
£6 I millions I or the same period the annual imports of meal and 
flour amounted to £6 2 millions of which the United States sent £i 4 
and Canada £35 millions The amounts derived from India the 
United States and RuMia have declined (in the last case due to 
the Revolution) while that from Canada has rapidlj increased 

Barlej and oats are imported for the most part from the same 
sources as wheat but in smaller quantities Maize used clueflv in 
this country for feeding live stock is mamlj obtained from the 
Mississippi \ allcj Rice comes chieflj from Bengal and Burma but 
1. cectaux .aronunl w also uaporljcil from. China 

The two most important gram ports arc London and Liverpool 
Onenta! protiucc is sent mainly to the former and American gram 
to the latter 

We draw our meat supplies from several sources and their total 
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annual \ alue reaches a very high figure The % alue for the jear 192S 
of all meat imported was /log 2 nulhons, and the trade seems to be 
rapidly increasing This sum was divided among the Argentine, the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand. Canada and Denmark 
Much of the meat imported, especiallj that from Australia New 
Zealand and the Argentme which lias to pass through the tropics, 
IS frozen, tlie ships bemg fitted ivith special refngeratmg chambers 
and the carcases being put in simitar store houses on shore until thej 
are marketed There is also a large import of canned meats and meat 
extracts, the former from Argentma, Australia and New Zealand 
and the latter from Argentma alone 
A large amount of fish is sent to England especiallj from Canada 
and New foundland Canned salmon and lobsters are obtained from 
the Fraser River and the Pacific coast of Canada, while the cod 
found round the coasts of Newfimndhnd have been famous since 
the fifteenth tentuiy Fish and meat ate sent most\> tt> Li\ erpool 
a convenient port for importation from the West 
Much of the rau sugar now imported is beet which is cheaper 
than cane sugar The chief sources are Genrnnj the Netherlands 
Austria, Hungary, and France At the beginning of the twentieth 
centurj Germany granted a bounty to her beet sugar industr) with 
the result that the cane sugar industry of the \\ est Indies received 
a heav) blow , for German sugar swamped the English market ith 

the withdrawal of the bounty a few years later however came the 
revival of the trade in cane sugar with the \\ est Indies 
The beet sugar is chief!} sent to London, Hull and Newcastle, 
but the cane is almost all received at London 
Imported rfuirv produce was foimerlj almost whollj derived from 
Denmark, Sweden Holland and North France, but refngeration 
has enormousl} widened the area from which we can draw our 
supplier since transport of hotter and cheese through the tropics is 
made possible without deterioration of the goods At present butter 
is obtained from Austiaba New Zealand Canada and Denmark 
Canada supplies us witli most of our cheese, sending ov er £4 millions 
a }ear. while about £i 5 tnilhons comes from New Zealand Eggs 
come from Denmark and Ireland £8 millions being imported ever} 
jear 

The trade in imported fruit l» vei} important, and is receiving 
increased attention, becommg more saentifically organized both at 
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home and in the producing countries. j\IiUions of bushels of <^plcs 

are sent to England every 5^ear from the United States, Canada, 
Tasmania, and South Africa. Only the ver}^ best fruit is allowed to 
be exported, so that a little better price can be obtained to defray 
the somewhat heavy transport costs. It is always especially care- 
fully packed to prevent bruising, and the fruit is always sounded 
before departure, and any which is even slightly injured is discarded. 
The Mediterranean countries send us oranges and lemons, grapes, 
almonds, Barcelona nuts, figs and dates. The banana trade was 
greatly increased by the construction of vessels cspccialty fitted to 
carry the fruit, the main sources of supplj' being the M'cst Indies, 
Central America, and the Canarj? Islands. The chief port is London, 
whence the fruit is distributed all over England and Scotland, but 
Cardiff imports most of the fruit supply for Wales. 3 3 

The importation of xoinc is subject to heavy duties which arc 
partly for revenue purposes and partty to discourage the trade to 
promote the health of the nation. The chief sources of supply arc 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy, Australia, California, and South 
Africa. Brandy is obtained from the famous French vine region round 
Bordeaux, and is sent from that port to London and Newhaven. 

China was formerly the only country from which we obtained ira. 
Now, however, China tea has a comparatively small sale in England, 
and the chief sources of supply are Assam and Ceylon. About four- 
fifths of our coffee is imported from Brazil, and the remainder from 
East Africa and the East Indies. Ce3don formerly had important 
coffee plantations, but tea was substituted when disease attacked the 
plant and ruined the industr5^ Cocoa is obtained from the Central 
and the Northern States of Soutli America and the Gold Coast. The 
rapid advance of cocoa to the premier place among the exports of the 
Gold Coast, which now occupies a much more important position 
among cocoa producing countries, was jrartty due to the adojition 
of better methods of preparing the bean for market, but the native 
grower still leaves something to be desired in this respect. In a few 
j^ears the value of the cocoa exported from the Gold Coast increased 
from £4 to £4,000,000. The market for tea, coffee, and cocoa is 
centred in London, but a large amount of cocoa is also imported 
at Bristol for the manufacture of chocolate and cocoai there. 

At present the chief source of tobacco is the United States of 
America, but increasing supplies are being obtained from imperial 
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countries, especially Natal Comparatively small quantities come 
from the East and West Indies, India, and Turkey The pnncipal 
ports for the tobacco trade are again London and Bnstol , to the 
latter come especially large amounts from Virginia and South 
Africa in the raw state for the local manufacture of cigarettes and 
cigars A large proportion of the tobacco sent to London is already 
manufactured 

The table on pages 64 and 65 shows that the total value of 
foodstuffs consumed in Great Britain was approximately £639 mil 
lions m the post war period or just over double the corresponding 
total in the pre war penod This total is equivalent to a per head 
figure of £14 IIS as against £& in the pre war period. i e an increase 
of 82 per cent The contribution of home produce to the total has 
fallen from 43 3 per cent to 39 3 per cent, but the decrease m the 
home production has been made good by increased imports from 
Empire sources which, in the post-war penod, amounted to 21 6 per 
cent of the total as compared wth 17 7 per cent m the pre war 
period If, however, account is taken only of those foodstuffs nor- 
mally produced m this country, which now form a slightly smaller 
proportion of the total supply than m the pre-war period, then the 
decline in the home production is only from 48 4 to 44 9 per cent 
This reduction is largely due to the increased dependence on imported 
meat, especially from foreign countnes, and on imported vegetables 
and fruit, while the increase in the Empire contribution is mostly 
due to heavier supplies of wheat and flour and to a less extent of 
dairy produce from these sources 

II. RAI> 3UTERULS AND ARTICLES MAINLT UNBIANUPACTURED. 
The annual value of all goods in this class imported durmg the five 
years before the Great War was a little more than £255,000,000, 
and though the post-war depression sent the figure down to £157 
millions m 1921, it had recovered to £335 millions by 1928 

By far the most important item m the group is raw coiion for 
the Lancashire mills, fonmng nearly a third of the total value of 
the group On the average nearly £71.000.000 of raw cotton were 
imported before the war, when the CTnited States was oar chief 
supplier, sending £48 27 milhons as compared unth Egypt’s £17 87 
millions, and India’s £l 79 milli ons At this time the United States 
grew about three quarters of the world’s total cotton crop, but the 
relative importance of Egjipt, East Afnca, and India as cotton 
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growing countries is rapidly increasing. The quantity of cotton 
obtained from the United States is declining, and Eg}q)tian and 
Indian cotton is gradually but surely taking its place. This change 
was first stimulated by the Lancashire cotton famine in 1S63-1865, 
when civil war was at its height in America. It has been since 
further helped by the rapid development of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry in America, who consequently needs more and more of 
her cotton supplies herself. The only port for the importation of 
cotton is Liverpool, the gateway of the cotton district of Lancashire. 

' Great Britain imports about six times as much wool as her own 
sheep can produce. Before the war the average annual value of 
imported raw wool was £33-22 millions, of which £13-06 millions was 
obtained from Australia, £y-y6 millions from New Zealand, and ^1-84 
millions from the Argentine. At the present day the value of this 
import stands at approximately £40 millions, of which about go per 
cent is supplied by the Empire. 

Of the other materials for textile or woven goods the most import- 
ant are flax, jute, silk, and hemp. Silk comes from the famous French 
silk area round Lyon, from North China, and India, flax from 
Belgium, jute from India, and hemp from Germany. The port to 
which all these goods are sent is London. 

The twentieth century has seen an enormous increase in the 
demand for rubber, the uses of which have been enormous!}' extended 
in an age when motor-cars, bicycles, and rubber heels are all the 
vogue. Para rubber was formerly unrivalled, and most of our 
supplies were exported from this South American port until the plant 
was introduced into Malaya and the East Indies, and scientifically 
cultivated. South American rubber is wild, and the trees near the 
Amazon are recklessly tapped, and the bad transport facilities make 
it unecononvic to bring supplies from interior parts of the forest. 
In Malaya, hmvever, the rubber is grown in plantations, and care 
is taken when tapping to leave enough rubber to keep the tree alive. 
About £25 milli^s of rubber were imported in 1927, and of this 
the greater part Cc^e from the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States, buKthe amount derived from the latter region is 
increasing at the exjlense of the former. 

Most of our timber is imported from Canada and Scandinavia. In 
1928 these imports were valued at £43 millions, and of this £38 mil- 
lions came from foreign sources — chiefly Finland, Sweden, and other 
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countries on the Baltic The greater part of this is useful timber 
Omanientil \\oods come from the tropical forests — mahogany from 
Central Amenca satmuood from the \\est Indies and rosewood 
from Brazil 

Sims and hides are imported m vast quantities chiefly from 
Australia New Zealand the United States Canada and Argentina 
Furs come from Canada Siberia and the seal fisheries of the extreme 
north of the Paafic Ocean Ixory is obtained from the Afncan 
elephants and oslrtch feathers from the South Afncan ostnch farms 
London is the port for the importation of all the above tropical 
products — rubber cmamenta! timber and ivory — and most of the 
skins and hides Baltic timber is sent to Newcastle and Hull and 
that from Canada to Ln erpoof 

Though Bntain is T great mineral producing country her imports 
of minerals are vast in quantity and value The ores only wall be 
dealt with here and the mineral manufactures m the next group 
In 1928 the annual imports of mineral ores were worth £25 millions 
and consisted chieflj of the industrial metals iron tin copper and 
lead— but also included gold silver and platinum Iron accounted 
for nearly £5 millions of the mineral imports of which nearly £2 
millions came from the north of Spam where the mines are worked 
largely by British capital The ore is shipped from Bilbao 
The demand for copper has been enormously increased by the 
grovnng use of electricity for everyday purposes ^\lth the excep 
tion of silv er it is the best conductor of electricity and is much 
cheaper tlian that metal The value of copper imported annually 
was nearly £2 millions in 192S half of which came from Canada 
Tin IS imported from the Malay States and is brought chiefly to 
Swansea where there is a big tin plate industry The nch tin ores 
of ^lalay and the cheap ocean carnage from Singapore brought rum 
to the tm mines of Cornwall whose poorer ores though next door to 
the South Wales tm plate works were discarded m favour of the 
Eastern supplies 

The preaous metals are important for the purpose of coinage 
and fhe manufacture o'l jewe’fieiy lidid is obtained from South 
Afnca Australia California and Canada silver from the United 
States Tasmania and Austraha 

111 \llTlCiES YIHOLU OR MA!NL\ M \M 3 FACTURED This group 
of imports IS not so important as the other two since Bntam 
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lersdf is a xnanufacturini^ country. But she is a free trade couatry 
also, and foreign mannfacturers are competing seriously in some 
cases vritli home produced goods. The chief rivals in t])is respect 
are the Uinted States, Germany, and to a smaller extent, France. 
The value of this group in 1928 v/as £318 millions. 

One class of imported manufactured goods, however, does not 
compete vdth any home produced commodities. It consists chiefly 
of hand-w’oven rugs and carpets from Turkey, Persia, and India, 
which are valued for their colour and design, and of art goods such 
as Sevres porcelain, Dresden china, and Japanese cloisonne w'are. 
The group is unimportant compared with the competitive group of 
textiles. The cotton goods imported annually on the average are 
'worth about £10 millions, consisting chiefly of lace from Germany 
and the northern industrial area of France, and hosieiy' from Ger- 
many and the United States A great deal more manufactured silk 
is imported than the British looms produce. 

Tlxe value of aU imports is that when the goods arrive in port — 
i.e. including cost, insurance, and freight (c.Lf.), 

The main articles of merchandise have been mentioned in the 
above three groups. But this is not all. Invisible imports, though 
not so great as invisible exports, are considerable. They include 
interest on foreign capital invested in Britain. Invisible items 
in our foreign trade are nev'er recorded in the Board of Trade 
Returns 


TEST PAPER VI 

1 Into -what three mam classes may British imports be divided? 
Account lor any change m the nature and direction of our food miports 
within recent years 

2 Enumerate the chief sources from which Great Britain obtains 
her supply of ra-w cotton 

3. From what countries does Great Britain denve her chief supplies 
of -wool, jute, hemp, and rubber 

4. Classify the pnnapal British ports accordmg to the nature of then 

importations. . 

3. Mention any manufactured articles imported into Great Britain 
vriiich do not compete wnth home produced commodities 

6 . -"Eveiy importation of foreign commodities occasions a corre- 
sponding diminution or discouragement of our own jiroductions ” 
Examine this proposition carefully Would you draw' any distinction 
betw'een the difierent lands of imported goods'-* 

7. WTiy do the imports of the United Kingdom always exceed the 

eiqiorts in v-alue? 
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8 How do^^the following figures reflect the economic organization of 
the United Kingdom^ Hxplain the difierence between the two totals 


United Kingdom 1928 



1 

Imports 
£ millions 

Evports 
£ millions 

Food, dnnk, tobacco 



Raw materials 



Manufactures 

318 

579 

i 

1 

£* 183 

j £703 


0 Draw up, as fully as you can an international balance sheet 
between the United Kingdom and the rest of the world showing the 
items on account of which p\yments are due to this country in a given 
year, and those on account of which payments are due from it 
10 Give a clear account of the trade m any two of the folloMing 
products — 

(a) Coffee (b) rubber (c) spices («i) tin (e) timber 



CHAPTER VII 

ORGANIZATION OF THE IMPORTER'S BUSINESS 

From the description given in the previous chapter it \vill be seen 
that the principal goods imported into the United Kingdom are 
foodstuffs, and raw materials for manufacturing purposes. It is now 
necessary to describe the commercial organization which exists 
for the purpose of dealing with this trade. In all branches of business 
enterprise good buying is one of the requisites of success. Importing 
is mainly a problem of buying and aU the essential qualifications 
which successful buyers must possess when they purchase goods 
in the home market apply with equal force to those who buy abroad. 
The problem of bu3dng is naturally complicated in the import trade 
by the great distances which usually separate buyers and sellers, 
a fact which makes personal investigations and contacts more 
difficult. Overbuying, that is, the locking up of an excessive amount 
of working capital in stocks of goods, must be carefully guarded 
against, the more so as the temptation to commit this error is especi- 
ally great. Imported goods cannot always be procured at, short 
notice, so that relatively large stocks have to be carried, but whilst 
this fact must be recognized and the policy of the business framed 
accordingly, a due sense of proportion must be preserved. 

NATURE OF THE IMPORT BUSINESS. The primary function of 
the importer is to act as an intermediary between overseas suppliers, 
and the wholesale distributors in the home trade. At one time 
almost the whole of the import trade was carried on by merchant 
importers working on a commission basis. At the present day, 
however, in certain markets the wholesale dealers have learned the 
advantages of establishing direct connections with foreign sources 
of supply, and where this has happened, importers have lost their 
strategic position. They have now become competitors of the whole- 
salers in distributing goods to retailers and to small jobbers in 
inland to'wns. 

With few exceptions, the importer’s business is organized accord- 
ing to goods or classes of goods. It is true that general importers are 
prominent in industrially backward countries such as China, where 
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satisfactory arrangements can be made only \Mth large, reliable 
importing firms established at the ports When a market develops, 
however, specialization soon follows, and importers appear who 
handle only certain classes of goods such as gram, timber wool, 
cotton, and colonial produce The reason for this development lies 
in the fact that considerable technical knowledge of the qualities 
of the goods dealt in, must be acquired by the importer and unless 
he lirmts his activities he senously jeopardises his prospects of 
success Wiere a business undertakes the importation of several 
classes of goods, a departmental organization is adopted each 
department being placed under the control of an expert buyer, who 
possesses a specialized knowledge of the goods 
Imported goods may be divided into two classes, namely — 

(a) Siiple CommoditiM. So far as Great Britain js concerned these 
consist mainly of raw matenals and foodstuffs For the most part, 


CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS 

I 


Staple Commodities 

1 

Specialized 

Commodities 

Producers* Goods 

Consumers Goods 

Glass and Glassware 
Machinery 

Piece Goods 
Carpets 

Silks 

Embroidery and 
Needlework 
Wearing Apparel 
Motor cars 

Furs 

Matches 

Toys and Games 

Minerals 

Wood and Timber 
Fibres 

Huts imd Kernels 
Gums and Resins 

Oils, Fats, and Greases 
Hides 

Skins 

Wood-pulp 

Oil Seed Cake 

Meat 

Dairy Produce 

Fish 

Fruit 

Vegetables 

Sugar 

Beverages 

Motor Spirit 
Lubncating Oil 


Crude Rubber Paper 

Iron and Steel 
Mel&l Products 
Cotton Yam 
Woollen Yam 
Chemicals 
Leather 

DIAGRAM snowmc CDASSWICAHOU OR tKJORVS 

they fall under the heading " Producers' Goods since the) usually 
undergo some process of manufacture before they reach the hands 
of the consumer Certain of these unported staples enter directly 
into consumption, the chief bemg foodstuffs of various kinds 
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For tills tlie London banlcs charge an acceptance comimssion of 
aLout to I per cent. The seller abroad draws for the amount of 
the invoice in sterling, upon the London bank wliicb has been indi- 
cated io bim, at three or six months after sight, and negotiates this 
draft with his bank, or gives instructions to his bank to draw' them- 
selves for his account upon London. The negotiating bank overseas 
sends the documentary draft to its correspondent in London, w'ho 
presents the draft to the bank for acceptance against the documents. 
In the case wiiere an open credit is ahov/ed to the customer, the 
accepting bank sends the documents immediately to the buyer. 
If this is not the case, the documents are delivered to hhn against 
a letter of lien or he is called upon to procure cover. In the latter 
case the release of the goods, wiiich in the meantime have arrived 
and been warehoused, frequently takes place in small lots against 
pa;vment for the amount delivered. Tliis procedure is illustrated by 
the diagram on page 73- . 

In the case of direct drawing upon the buyer, documents against 
pa}unent are generally insisted upon. Frequentl}’-, especia% in the 
case of imports from the U.S.A., the condition " documents against 
cash,” with or without discount, is insisted upon. Sometimes the 
shippers do not v/ait for firm orders to ship the unsold goods to 
Furope, but utilize the period of transport in order to sell them. 
Where it is a question of entire cargoes, the vessel is at first directed 
to a port to call for orders, as for instance a port in the English 
Channel. Here, the captain receives his instructions as to where he 
has to go to discharge his vessel. In this case, lilcewise, the shipper 
frequently obtains an advance from his local bank or from the 
importer in this countr^c In the latter case, such sliipments take 
the form of cfjnsignments. The shipper issues an invoice in .the 
same wa}' as if he had sold the goods, but he deducts a certain 
margin in order to safeguard the commission agent against any 
possible differences. If he does not make this deduction in the 
invoice he draws for a smaller amount than that stated therein. 

OEO’AICIZATfOy OF THE BVUIKESH, At one time hy far the 
greater part of the import trade was in the hands of import merchants 
who w'orked on a commission basis, but at the present da3^ the 
importer is in most cases a merchant on his own account. As in 
every branch of business economics, it is impossible to be dogmatic, 
iince almost everv' conceivable variation of organization may be 
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found In some cases as for instance tei the imjwrtcd commoditj 
may be actually the propertj of the importer at the time when it 
IS growing in the plantation and remains so until it leaves his hands 
in packets to be sold through the medium of the retail trade 

As a general rule the importer confines his attention to a limited 
range of commodities thus simphfymg considerably the work of 
bujnng He may conduct the business of buy mg through his own 
branches established in the country of production and many 
importers adopt this method maintaining permanent offices in the 
leading foreign markets Alternatively he may send out buyers 
on periodical trips to overseas markets for the purpose of effecting 
purchases or he may maintain business relations with a confidential 
agent permanently established on the spot Such an agent as the 
latter can usually obtain the most favourable pnees since he is 
kept mformed by table of the movements m the European matkets 
rurthermore being an expert familiar with local conditions he 
can select the most favourable time to purchase 

TEST PAPER \n 

1 Importing IS mainly a problem of buying Illustrate the signi 
ficance of this statement 

2 What are the chief functions of the importer > Outline the structure 
of the import trade in regard toany trade with which you are acquainted 

3 What in your opinion are the chief causes which account for the 
tendentv towards specialuation »n the import traded 

4 In the light of the diagram on page 71 classify the goods which 
are imported into Great Bntam 

5 Trace the procedure adopted by the importer in the execution of 
his business pay ing special attention to the financial side 

6 Draft what m your opinion is a ty^iical scheme of organization 
for an importer s business 

7 The importing firm should have a thorough knowledge of the 
appropnate trade regulations and should exercise constant vigilance 
m respect of changes in transport freights tariffs and consular for 
mahties Illustrate the significance of this statement 

8 It has been said that British conuncrce is benefited by the high 
degree of diflercntntion that has come into existence Consider 
this proposition and illustrate it by some reference to the import trade 
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CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 

The primary business of the Customs and Excise Department is the 
collection and management, under the directions of the Com- 
■ missioners of Customs and Excise, of duties of Customs and Excise 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. In addition to its main 
business of collecting and safeguarding revenue it has also, especially 
of late years, become committed, by successive enactments of law, 
to the performance of services having little if any bearing on revenue 
interests. The majority of these extraneous services are performed 
on behalf of other departments of government, which have not a 
suitable staff available. Thus, Customs officers at the present time 
assist in controlling for other departments the traffic in many non- 
dutiable goods which, on various grounds of public policy (e.g, for 
the protection of health), are subject to prohibition or special regu- 
lation on import and export. 

NATURE OF THE TARIFF. The British Customs Tariff is an import 
tariff onty, i.e. there are no customs export duties. The import 
duties are of two kinds, viz., (i) Specific Duties, i.e. fixed rates of 
duty per unit of weight, volume, measure, or number, and (2) Ad 
valorem duties, i.e. rates of duty at so much per cent of the value of 
the goods. For example, on the one hand for spirits the unit of 
charge is the proof or liquid gallon, for cinematograph films, the 
linear foot, for playing cards the dozen packs, and for matches the 
standard gross of containers ; while on the other, clocks and musical 
instruments are chargeable at a fixed percentage of their value. 
There are certain classes of goods as to which liability to both kinds 
of duty exist ; chloroform, for example, is liable to specific duty at 
4s: 4d. the pound weight, and it is also liable to ad valorem (Key 
Industry) duty at 33^ per cent of its value. In such cases of dual 
liability, however, only one of the two duties, i.e. whichever is 
higher in amount, is actually charged. 

Preferential Customs Rates are granted in respect of the majority 
of the goods included in the tariff, where these are shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise to have 
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been consigned from and grown, produced or manufactured in, 
any part of the British Empire In the majonty of cases the prefer- 
ence takes the form of a percentage reduction, varymg m amount 
according to the nature of the goods of the full rate of duty paj able , 
m the case of ‘Key Industry 'goods, and also in the case of currants 
and other dutiable dried and preserved fruit, it takes the form of 
complete exemption from duty 

Goods LiaWo lo Sprolfic Duty. The following are the principal classes 
of goods uhich, under the existing tanff, are liable to specific duty — 
Beer, spirits wme, tobacco, sugar glucose, molasses saccharin, 
cocoa, coffee, chicory, currants dned or preserved fruit matches 
plajnng cards cinematograph films hops silk and artificial silk 
mantles for incandescent light arc lamp carbons 

Goods liable to ** Vd rolorctn ” Duties. The ad lalorem duties at 
present in force apply to certain Key Industries such as optical 
glass scientific instruments dye stuffs, chemicals etc motor 
cars, musical instruments, clocks and watches articles of silk or 
artificial silk lace and embroidery cutlery gloves packing and 
MTappmg paper The duties vary from i6| per cent on packing and 
wrapping paper to 50 per cent on optical glass 

CUSTOMS ADMIMSTRVTIOV Apart from the central establish 
ment in London, the customs service is arranged on the hnes shoun 
in the diagram on page 78 

The coast line of Great Britain and Northern Ireland is divided 
into areas which are each in charge of a collector who is responsible 
for the Customs admimstration therein Each area contains a head 
port and most of them contain also subsidiary ports and creeks 
These subsidiary ports and creeks are in charge of officers of lower 
rank subject to the collectors’ supervision 

The Indoor or Clerical Sernce- The customs service may be divided 
into an indoor and an outdoor branch The officers of the indoor or 
clerical branch deal wth the receipt and payment of mone>s and 
perform indoor clencal work They recei\e and register the " Re- 
ports ’ of masters of vessels arriving and issue ' Clearance docu 
menfs to masfere ol vesseJs depariiBg They assess snd recene Jight 
dues on behalf of the Tnmty House and other lighting authonties , 
and they keep the statutory registers of Bntish ships and sea fishing 
boats 

In connection with imported goods they receive ‘ entnes ” from 
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importers tatting tlie dutj on dutiable goods to be remo%ed for 
home consumption or takmg bond to cover the dutj on goods to 
be remov ed to bonded premises or transhipped 

In the case of exported goods thej see that shipping bills 
for goods exported on drawback or from bonded premises and 

specifications for other goods on board outward bound vessels 
arc lodged b) exporters and thej pa> drawback where due on 
goods exported The\ also perform duties m connection with WTeck 
and sah age and at certain small ports duties m connection with 
the Mercantile Alannc 

The OntJoor Srrrtef The outdoor services maj be div ided into 
two main branches viz the Waterguard (or preventive) branch and 
the Landing Shipping and \\ arehousmg Branch 

1 The Waterouard Branch The pnmarj duty of this branch 
is the detection and prev cntion of unauthonzed landings of uncus 
tomed or prohibited goods bj crew3 and passengers The officers 
take account of the imvals and sailings of vessels meet and board 
V essels take an> necessary steps for the safetj of the public health 
under the Acts relating to public health deal with the dutiable 
stores of the crew and the vessel securing an) excessive quantities 
under seal and examine the personal effects of the crew and the 
baggage of passengers and assess and receive anj dut> chargeable 
thereon Thej visit and search vessels while in harbour and watch 
shipping generall} wnth a vnevv topreventmg smuggling The> ah.o 
attend to the measurement of deck cargoes for purposes of dues 
pavable on a ship s tonnage supem«e the landmg of cattle and 
explosives and the unloading of cargoes of non-dutiable goods in 
bulk such as timber and gram perform certain duties in connection 
with the arrival of aliens and take account of bonded stores shipped 
on outward bound v essels 

2 The Landino Shipping ano Warekoesing Branch The 
work of this branch is mainly connected with goods which are 
imported deposited in bonded premises or exported 

(a) Landing 11 ork The datj of the officers in this connection 
is the control and examinatirai of imported merchandise Thej 
satisfj themselves that all good> borne on the Report made bj 
the master of the importing ship are satisfactonlj accounted for 
and that all goods landed are dulj entered m the appropriate 
form b> the importer In the ca^e of dutiable goods the officers 
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raise the official amount of dut5’- on the several classes of goods in 
the Customs Tariff. This involves ascertaining the strength of vines 
and spirits, the polarization of sugar, the graffity of beer, etc.; 
determining quantities in casks, bottles, and other vessels; and 
weighing and " taring ” packages of dry goods. They scrutinize 
goods of all kinds, whether entered as dutiable or free, to ascertain 
whether they have been correctly described in the “ entries.” Con- 
currentty with the examination for revenue purposes they satisfy 
themselves that, in the case of goods which are subject to special 
regulations or restrictions on importation, the regulations are duty 
complied vith. They vdthhold deliverj'^ of dutiable goods until the 
full duties have been paid, in the case of goods intended for home 
consumption, or until proper securit}^ has been given to cover 
removal, in the case of goods intended to be placed in bonded prem- 
ises or transhipped, and the3' seize goods contravening an}'^ import 
restriction or prohibition. 

(b) Work in Bonded Premises. At bonded warehouses the officers 
keep accounts of all goods received and delivered, super\dse and 
control operations on the goods while in bond, and see that the full 
duty has been paid before an5' goods are delivered for home con- 
sumption, or that it has been secured bj?^ bond before any goods are 
delivered from warehouse for re-warehousing elsewhere or for ex- 
portation. 

(c) Export Work. The officers examine goods from bonded prem- 
ises presented for shipment, and goods presented for exportation 
on drawback. They also carrj^ out various regulations in regard to 
the exportation of particular kinds of goods, e.g. in connection vith 
fire-arms. 

DECLABATIflX OF OIPOBTED GOODS. An importer of foreign 
goods has to " declare ” the consignment of the goods he receives 
to the officers of the Custom House at the port of importation ; that 
is, he is bound by law to furnish definite information with regard 
to them before the goods are landed. All goods must be entered 
and landed %vithin tiventy-one da}-s of the vessels arrival, but they 
are not allowed to be landed until they have been examined by 
the Customs and the entiy- passed. Generally speaking, all goods 
may be landed with the exception of those prohibited by law. These 
include such articles as coin, matches 'ivith white phosphorus, 
gooseberry and currant bushes, ba.y, etc. 
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There is also a declaration required from the master of the vessel, 
known as the ship’s report, which must be entered within twenty- 
four hours of the vessels arnval Thus it vviU be seen that there are 
two declarations required — one by the receiver of the goods and 
the other by the master of the vessel , but while there is only one 
report there may be numerous entnes corresponding to the number 
of consignments, for each importer will put in an entry for that 
parcel or quantity of the cargo he is due to receive The entry or 
entnes must agree with the report and if they do, they are passed 
by the Customs official, and the goods may be landed 

SHIP’S ItrPOnT. The master of every ship trading between a 
foreign port and this country is required to deliver a report, within 
twenty-four hours of arrival of the whole of the cargo of his ship 
Until this is done, bulk may not be broken and no goods landed 
A specimen report is shown on page 82 The chief points to note 
in regard to this document are — 

1 The Report must be made on the prescribed form 

2 Particulars have to be furnished as follows name of ship 
port of registry, natipnality, port whence, number of crew , whether 
British or foreign 

5 Particulars of the whole of the cargo 

4 An account of all the stores liable to duty in the possession of 
the master and his crew 

This Is presented to the Customs by the shipowner or his agent, 
who at the time of making the report must answer all questions put 
him by the Customs regarding the ship and her cargo, crew, and 
V oj age , and if he refuses to answer or does not answ er truly, he is 
liable to a penalty 

ENTBIE^. The Ships Report constitutes the entry inwards of 
the V essel As regards the cai^o, entry must be made by the im 
porter or his agent m accordance with the Customs requirements , 
the form of entry when duly passed constitutes the warrant for the 
landing and delivery, or warehousing, as the case may' be, of the 
goods that make up the cargo Imports may be divided roughly 
into four main, classes, viz — 

1 Free goods, that is, th<®e which can be imported without being 
liable for a ta\ or duty 

2 Dutiable goods, that is, those upon which must be paid a duty 
before they’ can come into the possession of the importer 
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I declare that the aba% e is a just Report of mj Ship and of her Lading and that 
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' Master 
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3 Goods for re export that is those which are obtained from 
abroad but are intended for shipment to some other countr> 

4 Doubtful goods that is those of which the merchant lias 
insufficient knowledge to know whether they are free or dutiable 

rnt?y lor Free foofla W'tien goods are imported into this country 
without being liable for Customs duty an entry for free goods made 
out in triplicate is given to the Customs authorities at the port of 
importation One copy of this document called the warrant is 
{or«varded to the Customs officer at the place where the goods are 
landed and constitutes his authority for the delivery of the goods 
The goods are examined and if the particulars on the entry are 
correct they are placed at the disposal of the oivner and are deemed 
to be cleared A specimen entry for free goods is given on page 84 

Entry for Dutiable Cooda For an exporter to obtain possession of 
goods which are liable to a Customs duty the procedure is a httle 
more complicated There arc two ways of obtaining them viz 
(i) to pay the duty at the time of landing and receive the goods nght 
away and (2) to warehouse them in an approved warehouse called 
a Bonded Warehouse and pay the duty on such quantities as he 
may require from the warehouse from time to time This method 
has been found to be a great benefit to the small importer who would 
otheniise find it difficult to pay in a single sum the duty on the whole 
of his consignment The procedure adopted m each case is as 
follows — 

1 Entry for Home Use Ex skip When the importer wishes to 
obtain immediate possession of the goods without warehonsmg 
them he has to pay the duty chargeable filling m a form similar 
to that shown on page 86 It is then forwarded to the Custom 
House Officer at the dock or wharf where the goods are IJ^ng The 
goods are examined and if the particulars on the entry are correct 
they are then placed at the absolute disposal of the owner but should 
the amount of duty be found insufficient the balance must be paid 
before deliiery can be made With goods the duty of which is 
payable according to strength such as wmes and spints or polar 
ization as with sugar degree of sweetness as with condensed milk 
and preseried fruit samples are fonrarded to the Goiernment 
laboratories for analysis and the duty is then fixed 

2 II arehousing of Dutiable Goods WTien the importer desires to 
warehouse the goods and pay the duty only when he wishes to take 
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entenng the goods as free or dutiable This protects him from the 
heavy penalties which are imposed for making false declarations 
The Bill of Sight is sent to the Officer at the dock wliere the goods 
are l>irig and the> are then examined If they are found to be not 
liable for duty an Entry for Free Goods is substituted for the Bill 
of Sight and the goods are delivered If however thej are found 
to be dutiable the Bill of Sight is perfected to a Prune Entry the 
duty paid and the goods delivered It will be seen that the Bill of 
Sight procedure is only a method of ascertaining to which class the 
goods belong and then the customary methods to obtain possession 
are employed 

I VPOrtT \TI0N As in the case of imported goods so m the case 
of exported certain prohibitions are imposed m the public interest 
or in pursuance of international agreements and the prohibitions 
may be either absolute (as m the case of prepared opium) or partial 
(as in the case of tobacco the exportation of which is limited to 
approved ports) In certain cases a licence is requited before goods 
may be exported 

FORM \1 ITIFS ov } \I ORT ITION Before any goods are taken on 
board for exportation the master of the ship (or his agent) must 
lodge Mith the Customs the Inward Cleanng Note of the vessel s 
lastvo>agc andan Entry Outwards forthevcssel Ifloadinghas 
been begun at another British port he mu»t also lodge the Clearance 
Outwards from that port in respect of the goods so loaded 
All export documents must be m accordance ivith the approved 
forms Privately printed forms must correspond in colour shape 
size and print with the official forms The name of the port the 
name of the merchant and other suitable particulars may if desired 
be printed on the form British goods must be described on the 
forms in accordance with the export headings in the official Import 
and Export list and foreign and colonial goods according to the 
import headings m the list and the values net weights deatination 
etc must be inserted when required 
r\IOIlTVTIO\ OF FISFF FOODS The exporter of any goods for 
which no bond is required must within six days after the final 
clearance outwards of the exporting ship deliver either personally 
or through his agent at the Custom Houce at the port of ship- 
ment a Specification on the appropriate form containing the 
particulars required therebj and sign the declaration at the foot 
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<)} LC'OXOMlc'S OF T)ir. IMPOUT AXO 1 XPOKT TKAOr. 

Ihcroof. Tlio ])i-0(liic(ion of invoice's, bills of lading, or other doen- 
inenls relating to the goods de^^cribed in a specification may be 
tlcinanded from the expoiter of the goods or his agent at the time 
of delivery, or at any time within twelve months of the delivery of 
the specification. 

MANll'llST.S. On the ex])ort.i(ion of any goods for which no bond 
is regnirod, the master or owner of the .ship should deliver within 
six elays after the final clearance of the .shi)>, either personally or 
through his agent, at the enstoin house at the port of .shipment, 
a ■' Manifest ” of the .shi])])ed goods of every kind, setting out the 
marks, numbers, and descriptions of the packages, and the namei; of 
the consignors according to the relative bills of lading, and make 
a declaration that the manifest contains a tine account of .all the 
cargo of the .sliiji. 

ObllTinrATb or OUKJIN. Iboadly spe.aking, official certificates of 
origin may be obtained on re<pie.st in re,spect of any goods exported 
from (beat Rrit.iin. There is a wide variation, however, in the re- 
gniremeiits of the Customs authorities and of the importers in the 
vaiions eomitries of destination, and there is a conesponding range 
of certificates 

The form in which the certificate can be issued nmst, of course, 
depend upon the nature and reliability of the available evidence of 
origin ; foi examiile, no difficulty as to evidence would .arise in c.ases 
where goods are aecomjianied on importation by acceptable certi- 
ficates of origin, and rem.iin under official supervision thronghont 
the period of retention in this country. 

To a considerable extent, the certificates necesisarily take the fonn 
of a certified statement that the expoiter has decl.ired before the 
]iroper Customs and Excise officer that the goods are of a particular 
origin, and has )irodneed leliable evidence in support of his declara- 
tion, Special foims of certificate have also been approved from time 
to time to meet the exigencies of tr.xde in paiticnlar goods or of 
tiade with particiilai coniitnes. Where no special form exists, a 
fonn of ceitilicate may be issued in mannscri]-)! to meet the circiim- 
stances of the case, 'flic normal charge levied for the official is,siie 
of a ceitificate of origin is 5s, 

KXl'OllT or GOOlbS sr».li;rT to OirViVOVOK. The drawback sys- 
tem is based on the general ]innci]ile th.at duties of Customs and 
Exei^e aie intended to f.vll only on goods lot use 01 consumption in 
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Great Bntam and Northern Ireland In accordance with this pnn 
ciple the law has made pro\taon wherehj dutiable goods and goods 
in the manufacture of which dut} paid articles are used can obtain 
on shipment to an overseas destination or on being shipped for use 
as ships stores relief from dutj chaiges under certain conditions 
The draivback sjstem applies to goods on which a specific duty 
has been paid and which have been used m the manufacture of 
other goods or have themselves been subjected to processes which 
cannot well take place in a bonded warehouse Thus drawback is 
allowed on goods in the manufacture of wh ch sugar is used (eg 
confectioner j jams and biscuits) and on tobacco manufactured 
from raw tobacco on which dutv has been paid and on spmts 
which base been rectified or compounded (i e made into gin 
liqueurs etc) The drawback sj’stem also applies to the various 
classes of merchandise which are liable to ad valorem duty provided 
the goods have not been used m this country and it also applies 
on similar conditions to certain classes of goods liable to specific 
dut j (e g cinematograph films) The drawback payable is a Customs 
or an Excise drawback according as the duty originally paid was 
a Customs or an Excise dut> 

The procedure to be followed in claiming drawback \ anes accord 
mg to the class of goods concerned Spcakmg generallj the exporter 
must gn e bond that the goods shall be duly exported fill up a form 
of shipping bill satisfy the Customs that the dutj m respect of the 
goods has been paid and produce the goods themselves for exam 
ination together with the shipping bill before exportation 
The production of invoices bills of lading or other documents 
relating to the goods desenbed in a shipping bill may be demanded 
from the exporter of the goods or his agent at the time of delivery or 
at any time w ilhm tw el% c months of the deh\ ery of the shipping bill 
Payment of drawback is made bj means of debentures which are 
prepared and completed as soon as possible alter the shipment and 
exportation of the goods has been duly certified The person to 
whom drawback is payable must make a declaration on the deben 
■cure as to ¥ne exporttfnun ifl the gwis 

TEST PAPER \III 

i What are the chief functions of the Customs and Excise Pepait 
ment ^ 

3 Into what tn o mam classes may import duties be divided > 
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3. Distinguish between the following: preferential customs rates, 
specific duties, ad valorem duties. 

4. Describe the administration of the customs sendee, illustrating 
your answer by means of the diagram on page 7S. 

5. Wiat are duties of the Indoor or Clerical Branch of the Customs 
Sendee ? 

6. Into what two main branches may the Outdoor Customs Sendee 
be divided ? 

7. Explain the meaning of the following: [a) Declaration of Imported 
Goods; {b) Ship’s Report; (c) Customs Entries. 

8 . Under what circumstances arc the following entries required: 
{a) Entry for Home Use ex ship ; {b) Warehousing Entrj- ; (r) Landing 
Order; (d) Shipping Bill? 

g. I^Hiat is the nature of the entry which must be made b}' an im- 
porter who is not in possession of the precise particulars of the goods 
he expects to receive? 

10. A con.signmcnt of dutiable goods has been fonvarded to Evans 
& Co., of Cheapside, London. Trace the formalities which must be 
recognized from the time the goods arrive at the London dochs to the 
receipt of the goods in their o\vii warehouse. 

11. State brief!}' the customs formalities which are neccssar}' on the 
exportation of goods from this counti}'. 

12. Write notes on the following: manifest, certificate of origin, 
draivback. 

13. Describe the Custom House routine neccssar}' when importing 
dutiable goods into Britain — 

[a] When the goods arc for home consumption. 

(b) When the goods are to be re-exported at some future date. 

Describe briefly the various forms used in both transactions. 

14. Imagine that you have been infonned tliat rivo cases labelled 
RJi, RJa, containing cork, wdiich is not dutiable, and three cases, 
labelled X7, X8, and Xg, containing Eg}'ptian cigarettes, which are 
dutiable, await collection on s.s. S^vaii at Avonmouth. ^^^lat must you 
do to obtain immediate posscs.sion of these? 
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THE PRODUCE EXCHANGES 

The exchanges m Great Bntam are, for the most part established 
by pnvate corporations For this reason, access to an exchange is 
permitted only to those who are members of this corporation or 
to their authonzcd representatives Admission to these corpora 
tions however, is conditional upon acceptance of the regulations 
governing the body which require a certam financial standmg and 
trade reputation The English produce exchanges are almost 
exclusively exchanges for specialized products, and m their legal 
form are mostly pnvate corporations For this reason it is the usual 
condition that every member must possess at least one share The 
organization of these speciabzcd exchanges is by no means uniform 
some being bodies having a definite constitution whilst others are 
simply loose associations of business men mterested m certam 
articles and using the exchange as a place of meeting 
rU\CTIO>s OF THE PHODl'CE EXCIUhOES. Asarule commercial 
functions may be said to embrace three operations namely — 

(<j) Buying and selling 

(6) Anticipating demand and supply 

(c) Tlie beanng of nsks consequent up*on business enterpnse 
Between industnal organization and commercial organization 
there must necessanly be a close connection Thus, specialization 
by process is to a large extent, dependent upon a continuity in the 
flow of supplies of raw materials, the secunng of which depends 
largely on commercial activities Moreover, production cannot be 
considered complete until the commodities are placed m the hands 
of the consumer, so that speaalization in commerce leading to 
greater efficiency in the process of distribution will have the effect 
of reducing costs of production The advrantages resulting from 
specialization in the trading function are the reduction m the cost 
of buying and selling, reducticm of insurance costs ownng to the 
decrease of risks arising from imperfect knowledge, and greater 
efficiency in the productive process as regards both the nature of 
the goods produced and the time of their production The organized 
97 
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produce exchanges such as are found in London and Liverpool, 
are the outcome of the development of specialization in conmiercial 
activit}^ their outstanding economic fmiction being the assumption 
of risks of price fluctuation in a commodify over a period of time. 

In mew of the fact that the produce exchanges exist primarilv 
for the purpose of taking over the risks of fluctuations in prices from 
those who do not nish to assume them, it becomes necessan’^ to 
inquire whether this can be done in the case of even- commodify, 
]\Iarshall, in his Industry and Trade, la3’-s doum fovu fundamental 
conditions which determine whether a commodify is suitable for 
dealings on an organized market. These conditions are — 

1. That the commodit}^ is not quickl\- perishable. 

2. That the quantit}’^ of each thing can be expressed b}^ munber, 
weight, or measure. 

3. That its quahty can be determined bj? tests that 5deld almost 
identical results when apphed b3- different officials, assumed to be 
expert and honest. 

4. That the class is important enough to occup3'^ large bodies of 
bu3^ers and sellers. 

To these four conditions Marshall adds a fiftli, which will make 
organized marketing not only practical but also attractive. The 
commodity dealt in must be generalfy liable to considerable price 
fluctuations. In the absence of this condition there would be no 
opportunify^ for the professional dealers to make a living, and all 
risks would have to be borne b3'^ people whose special aptitudes he 
in other directions. “ This fifth condition,” sa3-s IMarshaU, " imphes 
that the things in question are not of such a nature that their supply 
ran be varied by rapid and extensive changes in the rate of pro- 
duction ; so that their price is prevented from fluctuating rapidly, 
and remains always close to normal cost of production.” 

Upon examination of a hst of commodities it noil be found that 
very few reaU3^ satisfy the foregoing conditions, ^^flleat, maize, and 
certain other cereals, raw cotton, wool, coffee, and certain metals 
practically exhaust the number of articles which can be dealt in. 
Before trading on the produce exchanges can take place, however, 
some general understanding must be reached concerning the classi- 
fication and grading of the conunodities handled. A sample or 
standard which can be recognized by dealers must be defined by the 
authorities of each organized produce market. This process of 
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grading and classifying commodities is bj no means a raj id one 
and manv years i\ere occupied m attaining the perfection which is 
now found m certain leading commodities 

THE CRVDIVR 01 COTTON \s an example of this important 
element in the marketing of commodities Jet us consider the grading 
of cotton The staple of different kinds of cotton vanes greatly in 
length strength and character Ttiese and other differences 
though very evident to persons engaged in the trade are not easily 
understood by people not well acquainted with the commodity 
Before cotton can be marketed in a satisfactory manner the vanous 
kinds and qualities must be named and designated »n such a manner 
that the seller may be able to explain exactly what kind of cotton 
he has to offer and the buyers may know precisely what is being 
placed before them Although names for different grades of cotton 
were in use m Liverpool as early as iSoo until very recently not 
only did the markets m different counines have different standards 
but even the standards varied in different cities in the same country 
This naturally made trading between the different markets very 
inconvenient The situation was further complicated by the fact 
that the same grade names were used m the different markets for 
different classes of cotton 

In 1882 the Liverpool Cotton Assoaation was formed by an 
amalgamation of previously existing associations of cotton brokers 
and merchants With the formation of this association the mam 
tenance of certified standards and the provision of machinery for 
grading cotton and for settling rlisputes as to grading became part 
of its regular work In the United States m 1909 following numerous 
complaints by cotton growers the United States Government began 
working towards the standardiiation of cotton grades The use of 
the first set of standards was not compulsory and was subject to 
considerable criticism from the trade In 1914 the United States 
Cotton Futures Act was passed and m conjunction with t\ns a new 
set of official standards was prepared Under the Cotton Futures 
Act these standards have become practically compulsory as the 
exchanges had to adopt them in order to avoid the pavTnent of a 
prohibitive tax which is levied on all transactions concluded not in 
standard grades 

In 1923 the United States Cotton Standards Act was passed 
giving legal force to the official cotton standards established under 
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the 'Colton Futures Act in all spot cotton transactions in inter-state 
and foreign commerce. Up to this date Liverpool standards had 
been the basis of all European transactions in cotton, but now 
American standards differed, and it become im]>crative that the 
two markets should adopt a uniform S3'stem. A conference was 
therefore held in Washington in 1923 when the so-called “ universal 
standards ” for American cotton were agreed upon between the 
liuropean exchanges and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and these were adopted in 1924 bj^ the Liverpool Cotton 
Association. The universal standards contain samples representing 
nine grades of white cotton which arc named — 

1. Good Ordinarjc 

2. Strict Good Ordinary. 

3. Low Jliddling. 

4. Strict Low Middling. 

5. Middling. 

6. Strict Middling. 

7. Good Middling. 

8. Strict Good Middling. 

9. Middling I'air. 

The last named grade is the highest. Middling is the basic grade 
on which market quotations arc ba.sed. 7 'he relative value of grades 
above or below middling varies in different seasons, the value 
depending largely on supply and demand. 

TJUi: LIVKRI'OOb COTTON KXCIIANOM. The Liverpool Cotton Mar- 
ket constitutes an excellent example of a highly organized specu- 
lative market. The methods of buying and selling have been 
evolved over a length}' period. From the point of view of inter- 
national trade, cotton is the most important of all agricultural 
products. Millions of bales arc produced each year and sold in the 
world’s markets, to be consumed in countries widely separated 
from those in which it is grown. It will be evident that the com- 
mercial operations involved in the transaction of this huge volume 
of business are of supreme importance. The marketing must be 
conducted in such a way as to convey the commodity from the pro- 
ducer ‘to the consumer by the shortest route, and at the least possible 
cost, so that the producer may receive a satisfactor}' price for his 
cotton, and the consumer get the goods he buj's at a reasonable figure. 

In the infancy of the cotton trade, English spinners and merchants 
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dealt directly with American plantation owners and farmers by 
sending their buying agents into the cotton belt Alternatively 
raw cotton was consigned for sale to merchants in London or 
Liverpool who sold through brokers to dealers m Manchester and 
elsewhere Market conditions were not satisfactory because of lack 
of ready means of communication and a central point from which 
quotations might be derived By the end of the eighteenth century 
Liverpool 1 ad ousted London as the pnncipal port to which cotton 
was consigned and with the opening of the Liverpool and Man 
Chester Railway the system of selling through dealers and brokers 
was rapidly displaced m favour of the present sjstem wherebj 
spinners buy their cotton direct through buying brokers in Liv erpool 

DEVUNCS IN HTURES The foundations of the present system 
of cotton marketing came into existence with the American Civil 
War which completely upset the conduct of the trade on the old 
lines No regular shipments to New \ork were made dunng the 
latter part of the war and the only cotton received was some which 
was captured by the Federal Government through its blockade of 
southern ports or which was confiscated in the south Such lots of 
cotton could not be handled on a commission basis but had to be 
bought outnght as a speculation Precisely the same thing happened 
at Iiverpool where the fierce demand and inadequate suppl> gave 
rise to vast and unexpected profits Out of this w’lld speculation 
there evolved the modem method of dealing in cotton for specula 
tors began to buy not only cotton which was actually available in 
New York or Liverpool but also cotton to amve when they 
heard of a consignment of cotton on a ship bound for one or other 
of these ports From these beginnings arose the sjstem of tradmg 
in cotton futures since business men with aims other than mere 
speculation saw in the system a means of protecting themselves m 
their purchases and sales of cotton In 1866 the Atlantic cable was 
laid bnnging the American and European markets into close con 
tact Market reports from America were now received m Liverpool 
daily and with this development a new scheme was devised to take 
the place of the cotton afloat sale resembling in its detaib the 
modem sjstem of futures 

At the present day the actual business operations of buymg and 
selling maj be dmded under two headmgs — 

(a) Spot Contracts which are transactions where delivery of the 
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cotton is intended to take place either immediatelj' or at a specified 
date in the future. 

(6) Futures which are transactions which one or both of the 
parties intend to settle otherwise than by the actual handling of 
the commodity. 

The term " spot cotton ” was at first applied to actual cotton 
in a warehouse, piled up at a port, or actually on the spot in the 
market. The term is also used to designate cotton being shipped 
or en route to the market, or cotton that will be shipped at some 
future date. The term " futures ” is employed in the produce mar- 
kets in a special technical sense. A distinction has to be made 
between future contracts for the delivery of a certain kind of pro- 
duce which are real purchases and the futures proper, which always 
relate to some known grade of produce, acting as media for the 
shifting of risks connected with purchases and sales. In this case 
the delivery of the goods to the holder of the future is not desired. 

The object of futures is exemplified by the following. Suppose 
that a manufacturer is offered a contract which will employ his 
machinery and workers for six months ahead. In order to secure 
supplies of yarn at a known price for the term of the contract, he 
immediately secures a price from the spinner for future deliveries 
of yarn as he requires it, thereby freeing himself from the risk of 
price fluctuations in his raw material. The spinner may do one of 
three things : he may buy the raw cotton as he wants it and take 
the risk of changes in price ; he may buy all the cotton he wants at 
once, basing his quotations on the existing price of I'aw cotton ; or 
he may enter into a contract with a broker whereby the latter agrees 
to deliver the right quantity and quality at the proper time, tlie 
price being fixed at the time of the contract. In the first two cases 
the spinner bears the risk ; in the third he passes it on to the broker 
who deals in futures and is simply a risk-bearer. 

Specialized brokers do not work in the dark, for to aid them in 
making forecasts there has been evolved a highly technical crop- 
reporting system. The information at the disposal of dealers has 
steadily increased in volume, and has improved in trustworthiness. 
Data are now published concerning crop conditions in all parts of 
the world, weather conditions, insect depredations, and stocks of 
cotton available. The official figures are supplemented from time 
to time by numerous private forecasts. 
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fulfilling their functions, the cotton exchanges are of the greatest 
assistance to the trade which, indeed, could not satisfactorily bo 
carried on without them. The value of the futures contract lies in 
the protection which it affords buyers and sellers of cotton and 
manufacturers of cotton goods. It is the " hedge,’' or price-insurance 
function of the futures contract, which makes it of such value to the 
trade, since it provides a means by which protection may be supplied 
to those who do not want to speculate, by those who wish to specu- 
late and whose business it is to do so. 

In common with every other institution, no matter what its 
nature may be, the functions of the exchange may be abused. It 
ma}^ lead to gambling on the part of outside speculators who have 
no knowledge of conditions affecting the trade, and it ma)^ facilitate 
manipulation of the market by professional operators. Speculation 
has been defined as — " Engaging in business out of the ordinaiy, 
or by dealing with a view of making profit from conjectural fluctua- 
tions in the price rather than from earnings or the ordinary profit 
of trade, or by entering into a business venture involving unusual 
risks for a chance of an unusually large gain or profit.” Criticism 
is often levelled against the exchanges on the ground that members 
so manipulate buying or selling as to cause a rise or fall in the mar- 
kets in order to suit their own financial interests. Whilst, however, 
it is true that a number of members who are interested in seeing 
prices advance can act together in buying, and cause some immediate 
changes in prices, the movement will be of short duration unless 
there is some real market condition to support it. When it is alleged 
that “ manipulation ” is an outstanding factor in. price making, a 
big error is committed, for, in the majority of cases, attempts at 
manipulation only serve to bring disaster upon the heads of the 
originators. It must always be remembered that, in the long run, 
actual conditions alone can determine price, and it is difficult for 
any group of persons acting together to maintain a quotation not 
justified by facts. 

In the majority of cases the so-called speculator is an expert 
middleman who makes his living by forecasting price movements 
and market demands, and by buying and selling for profit. He 
arranges for expert technical and general information concerning 
crops in various countries, and makes a detailed study of all 
conditions affecting the demand for the commodity in which he is 
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interested The mode of operation is determined bj hia estimation of 
the trend of future events If he anticipates future scarcity he bu\s 
now and sells later when the price has nsen thus making a profit 
But by bu> mg in the face of future scarcity he raises the price with 
the result that the future rise m pnee which was inevitable is made 
less steep On the contrary if he anticipates a fall in paces he sella 
now m order to buy back later when the price has fallen Present 
sales tend to force dowTi prices and thus reduce the steepness of the 
anticipated fall Operations such as these conducted by experts 
armed %vith special knowledge of market conditions tend to equalize 
supply and demand and render fluctuations of pace less sudden 
than they would otherwise be 

TEST P\PER IX 

X What is the usual legal form assumed b) an English produce 
exchange ’ State the three main functions embraced b) such an organ 
iration 

2 Enumerate the chief conditions which a commodity must satisfy 
to render it suitable for exchange dealings 

3 Show the significance of the grading of commodities in exchange 
dealings 

4 Explain why cotton is a suitable commodity for dealings on a 
produce exchange 

3 Classify the various kinds of operations which take place on the 
cotton exchange 

6 What are the functions of the cotton broker^ Does he serve any 
useful purpose (a) to the manufacturer (h) to the community’ 

7 Show by means of an example what useful purpose is served by 
dealings m futures 

8 tyhat special advantages or risks are caused to a manufacturer 
by the existence of a futures market for his chief raw material ’ 

9 W rite full notes on the follow mg report on the cotton market — 

Futures are lyj to 11 points higher the nearer positions being most 

affected closing barely steady February 5 53J Feb March 5 53 
March April 355 April May 5 abj May June 558 June July 
5 58J July August 5 58 

10 What IS meant by hedging ’ In what way does it act as a 
form of insurance’ 

11 WTiat are the advantages and disadvantages of speculation on a 
produce exchange’ 

12 There are certain markets devoted to certain kinds of imported 
goods which arrive here in large quantities Indicate the locations of 
some o'l these mar’Kets and state the various Vmds ot goods deaVc m 

13 Mention the different intermediaries usually concerned in the 
distribution of imported foodstuffs and state their respectiv e functions 

14 What arc futures as applied to the purchase of raw materials ’ 
Indicate the various type of futures obtainable at the present time 
and state their uses to the business man 



